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CAMEL 


<7j^fp  other  cigarette  ever  had 
so  many  millions  of  friends 


WHEREVER  you  travel,  by  sea  or 
by  land,  in  places  of  work  or 
palaces  of  pleasure,  you  find  the 
friends  of  Camel.  And  since  the 
art  of  increasing  life's  comfort 
through  smoking  was  discovered, 
no  other  cigarette  ever  made  and 
kept  so  many  friends. 

Why  does  Camel  lead  the  world? 
Because  only  the  choicest  Turkish 
and  Domestic  tobaccos  are  bought 
for  Camels.  Because  Camel  is  given 
a  blending  that,  regardless  of  price, 


can  be  found  in  no  other  cigarette. 
Because  the  world's  largest  to- 
bacco organization  spares  neither 
cost  nor  effort  to  make  Camel  the 
utmost  in  cigarettes. 

Camel  rewards  its  friends  with 
never-ending  peace  and  satisfac- 
tion. Through  the  day  and  into 
the  night,  it's  simply  impossible  to 
smoke  enough  Camels  to  tire  the 
taste.  We  invite  you  to  answer, 
now,  the  world's  most  popular 
smoke  invitation — Have  a  Camel! 


R.    J.    REYNOLDS    TOBACCO    COMPANY,    WINSTON-GALEM,    N.  C. 
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GOOD  WILL 

'A  desire  to  return  to  the  place  where  one  has 
received  satisfactory  service. " 

We  have,  for  forty  years, 
been  adding  to  our  Good  Will 
and  Prestige  by  serving  the 
Omaha  trade  territory  with 
complete  drug  store  require- 
ments. 
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Lawlessness  in  America 


%  Chas.  F.  Bongardt,  LL.M.,  A.  M. 


3VERYONE  at  tin 
present  time  real- 
izes, even  without 
;'.;  aid  of  the  comparative 
rtistics  that  are  being  pre- 
t'lted  to  us  daily  in  the 
)?ss,  that  government  in  the 
liited  States  is  failing  to 
rform  its  allotted  function. 
Intempt  for  the  law,  and 
v;rything  connected  with  it 
-:'or  the  judiciary,  for  the 
)[',  and  for  the  executive 
)  cials,  state  and  federal, 
ils  its  own  tragic  story  of 
h  utter  inefficiency  of  gov- 
!  nnent  in  America.  And, 
« at  is  worse,  the  present 
'dure  of  government,  by 
'ison  of  the  very  psychol- 
>y  of  its  failure,  is  the 
i  st  definite  possible  proph- 
i r  of  worse  things  yet  to 
!  ae.  The  peculiar  irony  of 
•  situation  is  that  never 
)'ore  in  the  history  of  the 
'rid  has  any  nation  had  so 
i  ch    reason    to    safeguard 


CHARLES  F.  BONGARDT,  LL.M.,  A.  M. 

PROFESSOR   OF   LAW    CREIGHTON 

UNIVERSITY  LAW  SCHOOL 


the  lawlessness  in  the  coun- 
try and  everyone  speculates 
as  to  what  can  be  done  about 
it.  And  yet,  nothing  seems 
to  have  been  done,  nothing 
seems  to  be  being  done,  and 
nothing  seems  to  be  about 
to  be  done. 

However,  sufficient  inter- 
est has  been  aroused  in  the 
subject  that  practically  every 
man,  whether  of  high  degree 
or  low,  has  some  high  idea 
of  where  the  trouble  lies.  We 
do  not  lack  diagnoses.  What 
we  lack  is  cure.  The  causes 
of  the  present  lawless  condi- 
tion of  the  country  have  been 
well  summarized  by  no  less 
prominent  individual  than 
President  Coolidge  himself. 
In  his  Memorial  Day  address 
last  year,  he  gave  the  follow- 
ing as  an  underlying  reason 
for  the  crime  wave:  "The 
multiplicity  of  laws,  the 
varied  possibilities  of  ap- 
peals, the  disposition  to  tech- 


i  fundamental  rights  of  its  citizens  to  life,  liberty  nicality  of  procedure,  the  delays  and  consequent  ex- 
i:l  the  pursuit  of  happiness  and  to  preserve  the  pense  of  litigation  which  inevitably  inure  to  the  ad- 
■  ictity  of  the  rights  of  persons  and  of  property  as  vantage  of  wealth  and  specialized  ability."  He  fur- 
u  the  American   nation   today.     Everyone   deplores     ther  says:     "They    (these  facts)   point  to  the   neces- 
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sity  for  simplication  and  codification  of  the  laws,  for 
uniformity  of  procedure,  for  more  accurate  delimi- 
natiou  of  state  and  federal  authority.  The  police 
force  which  is  administered  on  the  assumption  that 
the  violation  of  some  laws  may  be  ignored  has  started 
toward  demoralization,  laxity  of  administration  reacts 
upon  public  opinion,  causing  cynicism  and  loss  of  con- 
fidence in  both  law  and  enforcement  and  therefore  in 
its  observance."  And  finally  he  says:  "These  are 
vital  issues  in  which  the  nation  greatly  needs  a  revival 
of  interest  and  concern."' 

From  this  summary  of  the  situation,  it  is  quite  ap- 
parent that  none  of  the  departments  of  government 
nor  the  principal  force  behind  the  government,  name- 
ly, the  people  themselves,  have  escaped  the  president's 
censure.  When  he  deplores  the  multiplicity  of  laws, 
the  possibilities  of  appeals,  the  technicalities  and  de- 
lays of  the  law,  he  reprimands  in  one  breath  the  judi- 
ciary, the  bar,  and  the  legislative  branch  of  the  gov- 
ernment. He  chides  the  executive  branch  for  its  in- 
sincere and  selective  methods  of  enforcement.  He  up- 
braids the  public  for  its  cynical  indifference. 

^^=^HE  president's  diagnosis  is,  at  least  from  the 
^^^  legal  view  of  the  matter,  complete,  and  a  second 
reading  will  reveal  that  in  the  last  analysis  the  remedy 
he  suggests  is  a  "revival  of  interest."  In  other  words 
plainly  said,  it  is  the  people  themselves  who  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  crime  wave.  It  is  they,  who  under 
the  guidance  of  an  intelligent  press  and  under  the 
whip  of  educational  and  political  leadership  determine 
what  tlie  incumbents  of  offices,  by  them  placed  in  office, 
.shall  do  in  the  offices  with  which  they  have  been  en- 
trusted. Barring  the  exceptional  case  of  the  tyrant  who 
makes  his  periodic  appearance  in  all  democracies  at  one 
time  or  another,  and  barring  the  still  more  exceptional 
case  of  the  strong-willed  official  who  can  mould  public 
opinion  to  suit  himself,  the  people  in  the  main  have 
their  way. 

This  conclusion  accepted,  two  possible  courses  of 
action  can  be  predicated  upon  it.  The  first  is  simple. 
Let  us  bin nif  the  people.  They  usually  get  what  they 
want.  Therefore  the  thesis:  They  probably  want  the 
crime  wave.  Why  do  anything?  Here  we  may  say 
with  the  philosopher:  distinguo.  If  we  mean  that  the 
people,  or  a  large  part  of  the  people,  want  or  connive 
at  the  violation  of  a  certain  criminal  law  founded  upon 
a  certain  obnoxious  amendment  to  the  United  States 
constitution,  concede  If  we  mean  that  the  people  want 
or  connive  at  the  violation  of  criminal  laws  which  are 
founded  upon  what  they  should  be  founded  upon, 
namely,  the  moral  law,  which  are  conceived  in  a  legis- 
lative mind  that  is  not  drunk  with  power  but  rather 
conscious    of    the    restrict  ions    which    the    moral     law 


places   upon   the   exercise   of   the   law-making   pow 
nego.     Therefore,  nego  the  thesis. 

The  other  course  of  action  is  this :    If  the  people  i 
to  blame  for  the  crime  wave  and  if  they  do  not  wj 
the  crime  wave,  and  if  the  people  are  not  awake 
their  responsibility  in  this  matter  or  are  at  sea  h  I 
to  correct  the  situation,  then  there  is  a  positive  dii 
upon  those  who  have  assumed  the  guidance  of  pufcj 
opinion  to  stimulate  the  people  to  action  and  to  bri' 
to   bear   those   influences   to   which    public    opinion 
known  to  react.     It  is  therefore  to  the  press  and 
educational   and   political   leaders   to   whom   we   rrri 
look  for  relief  from  the  crime  wave.     But  what  shoi 
they  do?    They  should  urge  the  people  to  wipe  out 
influences    which    react    unfavorably    upon    their    o 
attitude  toward  the  law  and  law  enforcement.     Tl 
should  stimulate  public  opinion  toward  improving  1 
specific   conditions   which   President   Coolidge   poini 
out  so  carefully  and  which  now  continue  by  reason 
public  favor  or  indifference. 

OHE  first  step  in  this  process  should  be  to  rem< 
those  enactments  either  in  statutory  or  in 
organic  law  which  are  not  founded  upon  the  mo 
law  and  which  are  unnecessary  deprivations  of  p 
sonal  rights,  particularly  if  they  are  easy  to  bre 
impossible  of  enforcement,  and  if  their  violation 
practically  impossible  of  detection. 

The  next  step  in  the  process  would  then  seem  to 
to  stimulate  public  opinion  to  improve,  by  use  of 
most  powerful  weapon,  the  ballot,  or  even  the  ini 
five,  the  conditions  in  the  judiciary,  the  bar,  the  1; 
and  the  executive  department  which  the  presid 
along  with  him  the  entire  country  deplores. 

Can  we,  by  force  of  public  opinion  corece  the  ji 
ciary   to   abandon   its   technicalities   and   delays? 
some  extent,  yes ;  but  in  the  main,  no.     The  judicie 
the  least  corrupt  of  all   our   governmental   agents 
applying  the  law   as  it   finds  it.     This  law  has  b 
evolved  by  judicial  determination  for  centuries  and 
judge  is  not  only  shackled  by  hmidreds  of  thousa 
of  precedents,  but  he  is  hog-tied  by  a  statutory  \i 
of    unbreakable    strength.      The    traditional    judi 
policy  has  always  been  one  of  caution ;  the  great  it 
of  the  common  law  is  determined  upon  the  princ 
of  justice  first  and  at  all  costs,  regardless  of  expel 
and  delay.     The  judicial   view,   and   a  proper  one 
that  if  the  people  are  willing  to  sacrifice  their  tra 
tional  rights  and  avenues  of  obtaining  justice  to  a  il 
god  of  speed  and  efficiency,  they  have  their  appoirj 
representatives,  the  legislatures,  to  carry  out  their  I 
best.     We  might  exercise  more  care  in  the  election 
our  judges,  particularly  in  the   lower  courts,   and! 
might  exhort  them  to  speed  up  their  work  by  the  | 
(Continued  on  Page  24) 
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ALVESTON  bar  was  hardly  discernible  astern, 
and  a  thin  fog  was  settling  round  us,  tingeing 
the  green  waters  of  the  Gulf  with  a  purplish- 
A  lurid  red  ball  on  the  horizon  proclaimed  the 
ting  sun  which  a  few  minutes  before  had  been  shin- 
brightly.  The  air  was  rather  raw  for  a  May  even- 
but  that  was  no  doubt  due  to  the  fog.  Our  course 
1  been  set  at  east  southeast  and  our  voyage  was 
;un.  Not  much  work  for  the  next  three  days  for 
/one  but  the  quartermasters  until  we  docked  in 
vana. 

shall  never  forget  my  first  view  of  that  fascinating 
ban  city.  We  sighted  it  at  midnight  on  the  third 
/,  the  lights  of  the  city  tinting  the  sky  like  a  huge 
At  first  sight,  it  looked  like  a  ship  on  fire  except 
t  the  light  was  faint  and  diffused.  It  took  us  more 
n  two  hours  to  reach  port  after  our  first  glimpse 
the  lights.  We  anchored  in  the  bay,  waiting  for 
uvn  and  the  customs  officials. 

sText  day  we  took  a  turn  round  the  town,  visiting 
toric  spots  and  beautiful  parks.  Morro  Castle,  the 
nous  Spanish  fort,  juts  out  into  the  sea  on  a  rocky 
miontory,  its  limestone  walls  now  falling  to  decay 
;1  covered  with  grass  and  vines.  Across  the  bay 
m  Morro  may  be  seen  the  bandstand,  its  Roman 
umns  in  sharp  contrast  with  an  old  sea-wall  and  a 
iiat  fort  with  narrow  slits  from  which  Spanish  bul- 
8  used  to  fly.  The  Prado,  Havana's  most  picturesque 
eet,  runs  through  the  heart  of  the  city,  down  to  the 
,  and  past  the  bandstand.  Every  evening  the  senor- 
with  their  duennas  come  here  for  their  nightly 
oil.  Here,  too,  will  be  found  the  Don  Juans  of  Ha- 
jia,  casting  admiring  glances  on  the  Spanish  lassies, 
ting  stealthily  with  one  eye  on  the  duennas.  Ha- 
lia  is  a  captivating  city,  but  our  stay  is  a  short  one 
1  we  must  weigh  anchor  and  shove  off  for  Port  au 
ince. 

J^WO  days  of  dodging  in  and  out  among  the  islam  Is 
J  which  fringe  the  coast,  brings  us  to  Cape  Maisi, 
ere    we    turn    south    into    the    Windward    Passage. 


Cape  St.  Nicholas  is  clearly  visible  now,  and  we  can 
look  from  Cuba  to  Haiti  without  straining  our  eyes. 
After  three  or  four  hours'  sailing,  we  shift  to  the  east 
and  enter  the  Gulf  of  Gonaive,  a  wedge-shaped  body 
of  deep  blue  water.  Imposing  mountains  rear  their 
magnificent  peaks  high  into  the  air  and  tower  above 
the  gulf  like  mighty  sentries.  Huge  walls  of  rock  rise 
straight  out  of  the  water,  their  precipitous  cliffs  over- 
hung with  jungle  growths  and  festooned  with  vines 
and  creepers.  Some  peaks  are  lost  to  sight,  fading 
away  in  the  clouds  to  heights  of  ten  or  twelve  thou- 
sand feet.  The  channel  is  very  deep  here,  too,  being 
as  much  as  2,500  fathoms  in  places. 


Q 


kORT  AU  PRINCE  nestles  at  the  foot  of  a  natural 
amphitheater,  a  hundred  miles  from  the  mouth  of 
the  gulf.  Here,  indeed,  is  a  singular  city,  inhabited  by 
130,000  French-speaking  negroes.  It  has  witnessed  many 
a  bloody  encounter  and  deeds  of  utmost  cruelty  have 
been  committed  along  its  sandy  beach.  Port  au  Prince 
is  built  close  to  the  shore,  as  there  is  no  room  on  the 
steep  slopes  of  the  mountain.  Thatched  huts  and  plots 
of  cultivated  ground  may  be  seen  high  up  on  the  es- 
carpment. One  wonders  how  a  man  can  hang  on  to  the 
slippery  sides,  let  alone  try  to  make  the  soil  productive. 
A  mysterious  atmosphere  seems  to  hang  over  the  city. 
Nothing  would  be  impossible  in  a  place  like  this. 
Strange  things  happen  in  the  bush  in  Haiti  and  voodoo 
men  have  much  influence.  Poverty  is  ubiquitous  here 
and  the  people  live  in  miserable  shacks.  The  streets 
are  narrow,  but  paved  near  the  beach.  Miniature  bur- 
ros, with  loads  of  hay  and  sugar  cane  twice  the  size  of 
the  poor  beasts  are  prodded  along  the  streets  by  aged 
i ie presses  or  by  small  negro  lads.  Goats,  too,  romp  on 
the  cobble-stones  as  much  at  home  in  the  streets  as 
on  the  nearby  crags.  Port  au  Prince  is  highly  ususal, 
hut  one  carries  away  a  sordid  picture  of  poverty  and 
misery. 

Our  next   port   of  call   is  San. •Juan.      Like   Havana, 
this    quaint    city    has    a    Morro    Catsle    also,    but    it 
(Continued  on  Page  26) 
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■^^^-^O  become  a  member  of'  that  vast  summer  out- 
M  C  j  door  university  known  as  "Chautauqua"  and 
^^^^/  to  go  a-tenting  through  the  highways  and  by- 
ways of  our  nation,  helping  to  bring  music,  drama  and 
inspiring  thought  to  city  and  hamlet,  is  a  privilege 
granted  to  a  few  lucky  students  every  year.  It  would 
probably  be  considered  good  fortune  of  a  higher  va- 
riety to  be  chosen  as  one  of  an  American  play  com- 
pany daring  to  invade  Western  Canada  with  an  Eng- 
lish play  and  to  treat  one's  Yankee  self  to  a  close-up 
study  of  human  nature  among  our  continental  broth- 
ers while  at  the  same  time  enjoying  a  ten-thousand 
mile  trip  through  four  great  and  interesting  provinces 
of  the  Dominion. 

The  opportunity  to  participate  in  such  an  adventure 
was  placed  before  me  by  a  combination  of  circum- 
stances one  day  last  April.  I  had  always  liked  to 
travel  during  the  summer  vacation  and  since  there 
was  the  added  prospect  of  being  paid  well  for  my 
recreation,  it  is  needless  to  say  that  I  was  not  long  in 
signing  on  the  dotted  line. 

Long  weeks  of  rehearsing  followed,  weeks  in  which 
I  learned  to  my  discomfort  that  all  actors  are  not  born 
that  way.     When  June  finally  arrived  and  the  finish- 
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ing  touches  had  been  put  to  our  production  aft- 
wearying  repetition  of  lines  and  scenes,  I  was  at  a  1(1 
to  understand  how  any  audience  would  be  able  to  kj 
itself  up  to  a  good  laugh  at  any  scene.  My  own  ■ 
preciation  had  long  since  been  dulled  by  the  constat 
re-enactment  of  what  once  to  me  were  jolly  bits  I 
action.   But  my  sense  of  humor  was  soon  to  be  revive. 

Our  cast  was  composed  of  four  people,  our  managf 
and  director  of  the  Omaha  School  of  Expression,  Ml 
Mildred  Mahan,  Miss  Alice  Roberts,  Joseph  C.  Lar 
rence,  Creighton  Arts  freshman,  and  myself.  "TlS 
Mollusc,"  Hubert  Henry  Davies'  English  comedy,  wl 
our  play.  Our  route,  to  be  covered  by  train,  wasi 
double  loop  through  the  four  Dominion  provinces  I 
Ontario,  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan  and  Alberta.  ■ 
were  scheduled  to  play  the  "first  night"  in  fifty-for 
towns  and  cities  in  the  space  of  ten  weeks,  whii 
meant  travel  every  day  and  sometimes  at  night,  w I 
Sunday  our  one  alloted  day  of  rest. 

in  northern  Alberta,  where  the  beautiful  Northea 
Lights  make  days  out  of  summer  nights,  we  opened  tifr 
Chautauqua  season  in  the  little  town  of  Tofield.  t 
was  my  introduction  to  life  in  the  big  "brown-topsj'- 
The  first  few  nights  were  trying.  Extreme  vigilaio 
in  taking  our  "cues"  and  attending  to  every  "pr<j 
erty"  detail  engaged  our  whole  attention  and  the  au* 
ences  were  scarcely  given  a  thought.  But  as  the  dgs 
passed  and  our  production  attained  the  desired  c(l 
tinuity,  the  audience  became  our  absorbing  stuc. 
Then  it  was  that  my  interest  in  the  play  came  bat 
with  a  bound. 

In  putting  over  Chautauqua  the  lure  of  the  plj 
is  most  potent.  It  must  reflect  the  problems  of  hoe 
life  if  it  is  to  be  successful.  It  should  reflect  emotks 
and  especially  the  problems  of  an  audience — hold  tp 
mirror  up  to  nature  as  it  were.  "The  Mollusc"  \*i 
adapted  to  more  than  till  these  needs.  Tt  had  1e 
problems  and  the  emotions  with  which  an  audieie 
would  be  expected  to  be  intimately  familiar,  but  addd 
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j  that  was  a  thoroughly  humorous  weaving  of  the 
iein  of  incidents  in  the  plot  which  were  well  fitted 
)  teach  the  play's  lesson  in  a  good  natured  if  not 
ilarious  manner. 

Laughter  was  our  aim,  for  in  comedy,  laughter  is  an 
istant    gauge    of    the    audience's    enjoyment.      Like 
lemists  in  a  laboratory  we  worked  to  produce  bigger 
nd  better  laughs.     We  were  experimenting  with  the 
inny-bone,   and  until  the   last   night  every  line   and 
tuation  was   "worked"  to   the   limit,   constantly  re- 
amping  in  many  cases,  finally  producing  a  successful 
isult  which  to  us  was  worth  as  much  as  pay  in  lucre, 
ne  of  the  saddest  incidents  of  the  trip  was  "Joe's" 
lability  to  get  a  laugh  on  a  certain  pet  line.    He  ran 
ue  gauntlet  of  legitimate  pantomime  and  vocalization 
fith  it  from  June  to  August,  but  a  loud  guffaw  from  a 
'it  lady  in  the  front  row  one  night  was  his  only  re- 
gard all   summer.      Many   of   his   other  scenes   were 
'lie   most   ludicrous    in   the    play,    but   that   failed   to 
insole  him. 

DURING  the  summer  I  learned  to  forgive  much  of 
the  vaudevillian  who  chides  his  audience  openly 
L|)r  not  responding  more  spontaneously  to  his  jokes. 
a [lis  previous  successes  have   given  him  a  certain  de- 
cree   of   faith    in    the    laugh-producing    power    of    his 
"cetch  and  he  expects  every  audience  to  live  up  to  the 
andard.     I  believe  it  is  an  almost  universal  rule  of 
le  stage  to  blame  the  audience  for  a  "flat"  perform- 
lce.     We  were  no  exceptions.     I  can  remember  play- 
tg  a  series   of  well-received  performances   and   then 
imping   into    a    cool    assembly    that    caused    ghastly 
r,'npty  intervals  to  crop   out  between  lines  while  we 
aited  unconsciously  for  a  hearty  laugh.    But  these 
ere   the   exceptions.      Usually   we   were   not   long   in 
finding"  our  audience.     One  or  two  certain  lines  in 
te  first  scenes  were  the  means  of  gauging  the  com- 
plied humor  of  the  evening  and  in  time  we  came  to 
"■how  just  about  what  to  expect  from  every  audience 
fh  the   way   of   response.      But   there   was   no   better 
11.  imulant  when  playing  after  a  day  of  tiresome  travel 
1'lian  to  meet  a  "good"  audience  and  a  ready  laugh. 
cf  If  my  experience'  is   a  criterion,   Chautauqua   audi- 
11  «ces  are  unquestionably  the  realest  in  the  world — the 
iaiost  sincere  and  utterly  responsive.     Occasionally,  of 
•urse,  we  faced  the  sophisticated,  city-bred,  "show- 
e"  kind  of  audience.     And  there  were  times  when 
me  of  the  author's  cleverest  touches  of  real  comedy 
tssed  unnoticed   while   "hokum"   took   the   tent   by 
orm.     But  in  general,  the  look  of  intense  interest  on 
e    faces    of   the    real    Chautauqua    audiences    would 
ake  a  stone  act.    The  play  to  them  is  a  great  avenue 
escape  from  "Main  Street."     They  are  just  folks, 
ie  folks.     Hair  grey,  but  heart  young,  many.     Wits 


keen  and  common  sense  along  with  them.  Thousands 
come  to  hear  some  great  leader,  to  look  into  his  face ; 
to  study  a  humorous  picture  of  life,  or  to  hear  good 
music;  it  is  a  hand-picked  audience,  not  for  clothes 
or  looks,  but  for  heart  and  soul  quality,  good  kindly 
wholesome  humans. 

CHAUTAUQUA  life  is  probably  not  unique  in  be- 
ing filled  with  troubles  and  cares  as  well  as  the 
pleasures  of  its  many  contacts.  Of  dramatis  personae 
it  has  been  said,  "Their  life  is  made  up  of  moments 
and  for  these  moments  they  give  up  their  lives."  In 
our  own  little  way  we  appreciate  that  spirit.  I  can 
hear  the  queer  beating  of  the  rain  on  the  tent  now  and 
the  way  it  nearly  obliterated  the  lines  at  times.  I 
see  a  tent  full  of  terror-stricken  people,  men  clinging 
to  the  "quarter-poles"  as  a  prairie  storm  whips  the 
canvas  into  great  billows  and  loose  from  its  moorings. 
But  a  little  thing  like  a  rain  storm  is  nothing  and  the 
play  goes  on  again  in  time.  Actors  may  die  on  the 
stage  and  sometimes  do,  but  give  up — never.  It  simply 
isn't  done. 

Storms  are  not  alone  to  be  dreaded.  I  challenge  any- 
one to  name  a  more  cruel  torture  than  having  to  en- 
dure one  hundred  and  twenty  minutes  of  "goring" 
by  swarms  of  Manitoba  mosquitos  without  being  al- 
lowed to  land  one  blow  in  retaliation.  There  are  such 
(Continued  on  Page  32) 
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S  great  as  Notre  Dame's  greatest.     That's  the 
way  they  still  talk  about  him  at  Notre  Dame, 
where    Varsity    Coach    Chet    Wynne    was    an 
all- American  fullback  in   his  student  days. 

In  those  days  Army  and  Nebraska  were  the  sworn 
foes  of  the  Rockmen.  When  the  cadets  lined  up 
against  Notre  Dame  in  the  Polo  Grounds,  they  used 
to  peer  fearfully  over  the  Old  Gold  and  Blue  line.  A 
step  or  two  behind  the  center,  a  tall,  tapering  figure 
of  a  man,  rather  spindly  in  the  legs  but  powerful  and 
lithe  as  a  panther  from  there  up,  would  be  champing 
up  the  turf  impatiently.  He  wouldn't  try  to  look  tough 
after  the  fashion  of  the  gentry  who  cultivate  cauli- 
flower in  Mr.  Rickard's  back  yard.  Instead  of  screw- 
ing up  his  face  into  a  John  L.  Sullivan  scowl,  Chet 
Wynne  would  just  smile  a  slow,  wide,  Kansas  smile. 
Then  the  whistle  would  blow  and  transform  him  into 
a  thing  that  would  tackle,  block  and  run  with  ball- 
room grace,  prize-ring  ferocity  and  not-to-be-denied 
spirit  of  a  herd  of  wild  horses.  All  well-informed  army 
men  know  what  to  do  when  shrapnel  is  bursting  about 
them.  They  crawl  into  a  shell-hole  and  pull  it  in  after 
them.  That's  just  what  Army  did  in  the  days  of 
Rockne's  Wynne-ing  streak. 

It  was  the  same  story  against  Nebraska,  then  as  now 
a  power  in  the  nation's  gridiron  circles.  Every  year 
the  Scarlet  and  Cream  would  point  for  Notre  Dame. 
The  season  was  always  a  success  if  Notre  Dame  was 
defeated.  Whenever  the  Old  Gold  and  Blue  lined  up 
against  the  Scarlel  and  Cream  it  was  always  a  ease  oi 
one  gr  i  |  ridiron  machine  colliding  head-on  with  an- 
other. Bui  the  nine  and  < !<>!»!  had  Wynne,  and  Wynne 
i  he  scourge  of  the  Scarlet  and  Cream. 

Then  came  graduation.  Roekne  knew  his  men,  and 
when  little  Midland  College,  out  iii  Fremont,  Nebraska, 
asked  for  a  coach,  Kniite  sent  him  teacher's  pet — diet 
Wynne.  Before  Wynne's  coming,  Midland's  knowl- 
edge of  football  was  hounded  on  the  north  by  the 
•  •"liter  rush,  and  on  the  east,  west  and  south  by  the 
flying  wedge.  In  one  year.  Wynne  expanded  these 
boundaries  to  include  such  ultra-modern  things  as  the 
I'm  ward  pass  and  the  shift.  He  broughl  his  team  down 
to  Creighton  thai  year  and  Creighton  followers  who 
love    »'rit    still    remember    the    plucky    stand    it    made 
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against   a   Blue    and   White   team"  that   Avas   strongei, 
more  seasoned,  heavier  and  faster. 

The  next  year,  Coach  Mac  Baldridge,  a  great  Yal 
tackle  in  the  days  when  the  Big  Three  were  really  big 
resigned  as  head  coach  of  the  Bluejays.  Chet  W 
ran  down  from  Fremont  one  day  to  see  about  a 
lie  heard  was  open  in  Omaha.  He  got  the  job  and  he' 
had  it  ever  since.  His  first  year  on  the  job  he  turne 
out  a  team  that  gave  Kansas  and  the  Kansas  Aggie 
all  the  football  they  wanted  before  submitting  t 
6-to-0  defeats. 

OF  course,  Wynne  can't  do  it  all,  and  he  isn't.  I 
the  220-pound  person  of  J.  Stuart  Wary,  lie  ha 
a  homegrown  line  coach  who  is  a  big  help  to  bin 
Under  Baldridge  and  in  the  early  days  of  the  Wynu 
regime,  Neary  played  a  stalwart  and  impassable  guar 
at  the  side  of  all-Western  Tom  Berry  and  all-Nortl 
Central  Cliff  Nolan.  In  those  days  the  oppositio 
never  figured  on  piercing  the  center  of  Creighton 
line.  Too  much  weight,  speed,  tight  and  good  footba 
there.  And  that's  the  kind  of  stuff  Neary  is  teaehin 
his  linemen  this  year.  Judge  of  his  success.  You  sa 
the  line  stiffen  magnificently  against  the  big  red  tea: 
of  the  Kansas  Aggies.  You  saw  it  crumple  and  tatt< 
the  Marquette  line  unmercifully.  Is  Neary  succeeding 
Last  year  Coach  Neary  was  freshman  coach.  E 
graduated  such  men  as  Sommers,  Bertoglio,  Connoll 
Mailliard,  Lynch  and  Caniglia  into  Varsity  rank 
This  year,  he  took  those  same  men  right  where  he  le 
off  in  spring  practice.  Ami  every  man-jack  of  them 
either  a  football    player  or  a   decidedly  coming  COIM 

Then  there's  Captain  Elmer  Lang,  honor  studel 
».us  favorite  and  athlete  par  excellence.  Lai! 
didn't  play  football  to  amount  to  much  in  high  scho( 
lie  tinkered  around  a  bit  with  the  game  on  the  amatei 
teams  of  Minneapolis.  Creighton's  other  home  tow 
Then  lie  came  to  Creighton,  and.  to  make  a  Lang  stoi] 
short,  he's  captain,  a  three-year  veteran,  and  an  a' 
conference   end. 

So   far  this  year.   Wynne.   Neary  and   Lane-  have  hi 
an   in-and-out    team.      But    then   all   teams   with    a    gJ 
deal  of  sophomore  blood  are  iu-aud-outers.     Des  Mow 
i  ( iontinued  on  Page  40) 
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Spiritual  Values  in  Science 

By  VICTOR  E.  LEVINE 

Professor  of  Biological  Chemistry  and  Nutrition,  School  of  Medicine, 
Creighton  University,  Omaha,  Nebraska 


^C3i^0DERN  civilization  is  the  resultant  of  two 
■  forces — the  old,  the  inherited  spirituality  of 
^JL^  the  past  blended  with  the  new,  the  progress 
1  pure  science  and  its  applications.  A  hasty  survey 
,'f  the  history  of  the  world  reveals  the  remarkable 
ict  that  the  latter  factor  is  but  of  recent  potency, 
he  second  half  of  the  last  century  showed  greater 
;rides  in  scientific  achievement  than  all  other  cen- 
iries  put  together.  Judging  pure  science  from  the 
andpoint  of  its  applications  we  certainly  must  marvel 
t  the  great  progress  made  in  this  field.  It  is  in  but 
icent  times  that  the  scientific  progress  of  the  world 
as  brought  forth  the  steamship,  the  locomotive,  the 
utomobile,  and  the  aeroplane ;  the  typewriter  and  the 
notype ;  the  mowing  machine  and  the  harvester; 
thography.  color  photography,  and  moving  pictures ; 
le  motor,  the  dynamo,  and  the  electric  light ;  the 
degraph,  the  telephone,  the  phonograph,  and  the 
adio.  In  fact,  so  thick  and  fast  do  new  discoveries 
iome  upon  us,  that  we  accept  the  most  interesting  and 
;iost  ingenious  with  a  degree  of  calm  bordering  on  in- 
ifference. 

Science  is  continually  increasing  the  comfort  and 
appiness  of  the  human  race.  It  has  relieved  us  from 
itie  task  of  pitting  our  mere  physical  strength  against 
he  forces  of  nature.  It  has  magnified  through  the 
licroscope  and  the  telescope  man'es  vision  and  has  re- 
ealed  to  him  undreamt-of  worlds.  Through  imple- 
lents  and  machinery  it  has  miraculously  augmented 
is  physical  capacities.  Annihilating  space,  it  has  made 
lOSsible  the  exchange  of  goods  and  ideas  and  has  thus 
elped  to  establish  a  tie  of  interdependence  and  a  bond 
f  sympathy  among  the  peoples  of  the  earth.  It  has 
iirough  the  anti-toxins  and  disinfectants,  saved  many 
uman  lives.  It  has  relieved  pain.  Well  may  S.  Weir 
litehell  sing  the  blessings  of  anaesthesia,  in  his  poem, 
'the  Birth  and  Death  of  Pain": 

Whatever  triumphs  still  shall  hold  the  mind, 
Whatever  gifts  shall  yet  enrich  mankind, 
Jkh. !  here,  no  hour  shall  strike  through  all  the  years, 
No  hour  so  sweet  as  when  hope,  doubt,  and  {'ears. 
Mid  deepening  silence  watched  one  eager  brain 
With  God-like  will  decree  the  Death  of  Pain." 


Much  has  been  said  and  written  upon  the  material 
benefits  of  science.  Surprisingly  little  has  been  the 
emphasis  placed  upon  its  spiritual  values.  In  reality 
the  chief  usefulness  of  science  lies  not  in  the  material 
advantages  it  offers  the  human  race,  but  in  the  spirit- 
ual enrichment  with  which  it  endows  the  individual 
pursuer  in  particular  and  mankind  at  large  when  it 
makes  righteous  employment  of  its  applications,  in- 
ventions and  discoveries.  What  science  has  to  impart 
to  the  higher  spirit  in  man,  we  shall  presently  discuss. 

fCIENCE  sheds  brilliant  rays  of  hope  upon  the 
future.  In  the  last  hundred  years  tremendous 
strides  have  been  made  through  the  modern  develop- 
ment in  science  in  the  direction  of  controlling  the 
physical  forces  for  man's  economic  needs.  The  age- 
old  problem  of  administering  to  man's  spiritual  wants 
will  then  have  ample  time  and  opportunity  to  make 
itself  felt  as  never  before  in  the  history  of  mankind. 
Present  civilization,  the  outcome  of  scientific  achieve- 
ment, will  then  give  right  of  way  to  future  humaniza- 
tion.  Life  will  cease  to  be  one  long  fever  and  yearn- 
ing for  possession  and  conquest,  for  sensation  and  ex- 
citement. The  life  of  today,  "A  Niagara  force  with- 
out direction,  a  noise  without  significance,  a  speed 
without  accomplishment,"  will  be  superseded  by  the 
life  of  the  future,  which  will  be  alert  and  not  inert, 
spiritual  and  not  mechanical,  religious  and  not  po- 
litical, mindful  of  peace  and  not  of  power.  No  longer 
will  there  be  the  breathless  rush  with  which 

"We  pass  and  nod  and  hurry  by 
We  never  once  possess  our  soul 
Before  we  die.*' 

As  one  of  the  great  tasks  that  occupy  human  life 
Dr.  Felix  Adler  gives  the  building  of  our  finite  world, 
which,  he  believes,  is  accomplished  by  means  of  science 
and  its  adjuncts.  The  building  of  the  finite  world  is 
not  the  highest  function  of  science.  Its  supreme  goal 
is  to  link  nature  to  man,  the  finite  with  the  infinite, 
the  self  with  the  non-self;  to  emphasize  the  relation  of 
one  to  all,  and  to  show  the  unbroken  continuity  of  the 
inner  with  the  outer  world.     The  current  of  life  which 
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runs  through  our  veins  night  and  day  flows  through 
the  stem  and  the  leaf  and  the  flower,  the  rivulet,  and 
the  mighty  ocean.  The  song  of  the  world  and  the 
"music  of  the  spheres"  both  give  expression  to  the 
divine  harmony.  The  beauty  of  nature  and  the  noblest 
work  of  man  are  but  different  notes  necessary  to  give 
completeness  to  the  divine  symphony. 

iy^HAT  is  the  end  of  man?  It  is  the  realization 
\U  of  the  infinite  in  him.  The  finite  represents  the 
road  by  way  of  which  man  is  to  attain  to  spiritual 
power.  The  struggle  of  life  is  but  concrete  representa- 
tion of  the  tension  which  accompanies  the  attempt  to 
pass  beyond  the  finite.  Only  through  contact  with 
nature  can  the  human  spirit  attain  realization.  The 
earth  and  its  forces  are  not  merely  physical  phenomena 
to  be  looted  and  then  left  aside ;  they  are  essential  to 
the  attainment  of  the  ideal  of  perfection,  just  as  every 
note  is  necessary  to  the  attainment  of  musical  harmony. 
The  true  scientist  sees  in  natural  facts  not  merely  foun- 
dation stones  for  hypotheses,  theories  and  laws,  or 
dumb-bells  for  mental  exercise,  but  the  universal  pat- 
tern, the  spiritual  significance.  The  scientist  travels 
along  the  path  of  the  finite  in  order  to  arrive  at  and 
pass  through  the  gate  of  the  infinite. 

The  true  scientist  has  the  poet's  attitude  toward  life. 
Since  poetry  cannot  fulfill  its  purpose  unless  it  em- 
bodies philosophic  vision,  unless  it  offers  an  interpre- 
tation of  life  and  gives  a  fuller  view  of  reality,  the 
scientist  must  also  possess  the  philosophic  attitude  to- 
ward life.  The  beauty  and  the  order  of  the  world  are 
recreated  alike  in  the  vision  of  the  poet  and  of  the 
artist,  in  the  mind  of  the  philosopher,  and  in  the  laws 
formulated  by  the  scientist.  The  aim  of  the  poet,  of 
the  artist,  of  the  scientist,  and  of  the  philosopher  is 
to  reveal  life  within  things,  the  soul  within  matter; 
to  mirror  life  not  at  its  surface,  but  at  its  deepest 
roots.  The  poet  worships  God  as  the  Ideal  of  Truth. 
Philosophy  is  the  temple  of  Truth;  poetry,  the  shrine 
of  Beauty;  science,  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Law. 
Science  and  philosophy  seek  truth;  poetry  and  art  seek 
beauty.  There  is  no  opposition  between  the  two,  for 
beauty  is  truth  and  truth  is  beauty.  Goethe  expresses 
this  fusion  in  lines  translated  by  Carlyle : 

"As  all  Nature's  myriad  changes  still  one  changeless 
Power  proclaim 

So  through  Thoughl  's  wide  kingdom  ranges  one  vast 

meaning  e'er  t  he  same  ; 
This  is  truth     Eternal   Reason— thai   in  beauty  takes 

its   dress. 
And  serene  through  time  and  season,  stands  complete 
in  righteousness." 

Starting  from  differenl  points  philosophy  and 
science    and    | try    and    art    travel    toward    the    same 


destination.  They  approach  reality  from  differei 
angles.  The  philosopher  and  the  scientist  grasp  tl 
synthesis  which  gathers  together  all  aspects  of  tl 
universe.  The  poet  and  the  artist  aim  at  catching  tl 
vision  which  sees  things  of  beauty  of  the  world  as 
whole.  Each  seeks  to  formulate  a  theory  of  the  uc 
verse. 

The  human  soul  to  rise  to  heights  of  poetic  or  arti 
tic  rapture,  to  scientific  or  philosophic  vision  should  b 
come  attuned  to  the  soul  of  things  beyond.  The  inm 
and  outer  self  must  melt  into  one  sweet  harmony,  & 
poetry  and  science  echo  the  melody  of  the  univers 
Poetry,  or  art,  or  science,  or  philosophy  can  1] 
achieved  only  by  a  mind  at  rest,  at  peace  with  itseb 
Poetry,  art,  science,  and  philosophy  express  rhyth: 
of  life  and  harmony  of  soul.  That  individual  cai 
not  be  a  great  poet,  a  great  arftist,  a  great  scientij 
or  a  great  philosopher,  who  is  ill  at  ease  with  tt 
world,  who  believes  it  given  up  for  lost,  who  seij 
an  irreconciliable  breach  between  evil  and  good,  bj 
tween  inferiority  and  superiority,  who  looks  upon  tt 
ideal  as  something  beyond  the  realm  of  accomplisl 
ment.  The  poet,  the  artist,  the  philosopher,  the  scien 
ist,  must  have  a  love  of  nature  and  creation,  and  mu' 
have  faith  in  the  soul  of  the  universe.  He  must  r 
gard  it  with  disinterested  affection,  not  only  for  tt 
joy  it  gives,  but  also  for  the  concept  it  develops  of 
higher  spiritual  life. 

y^^IIE  true  poet,  the  true  artist,  the  true  scientis 
V^y  the  true  philosopher  must  hear  harmony  in  tt 
Babel  of  so-called  Nature  and  must  see  uniformity 
manifold  and  seemingly  perplexing  diversity.  Tl 
poet  and  the  artist  are  convinced  that  the  end  of  a 
is  peace  and  atonement,  and  not  discord  and  despai 
The  scientist  and  the  philosopher  are  just  as  strong] 
convinced  that  all  discord  is  harmony  not  understoo 
Philosophy  and  science  make  the  world  rational  ■ 
orderly;  poetry  and  art  make  the  world  beautiful  ai 
harmonious.  Disorder  and  irrationality,  philosopt 
and  science  cannot  accept.  Discord  and  ugliness,  poeti 
and  art  cannot  tolerate.  In  poetry  and  art  philosopt 
lives;  in  science,  poetry,  art,  philosophy  take  on  fles 
and  blood. 

Since  science  is  tinged  with  poetic  vision  and  philo 
ophic  insight,  it  helps  to  reveal  and  intensify  the  spiri 
ual  side  of  man.  It  seeks  beauty  and  truth  in  the  man 
testation  of  Nature  and  introduces  that  philosophic; 
spirit,  thai  spirit  of  discernment  which  submits  ever: 
thing  to  reasoning,  condemns  ignorance,  destroy 
error,  and  dispels  prejudice.  It  thus  raises  the  i: 
tcllectual  level  and  moral  sense,  and  with  thes 
strengthened,  the  Divine  Ideal  itself  lakes  full  posse 
i  Continued  on   Page  3-4) 
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c&be  Fascination 

of  the  Soul  Unveiled 


By  WINIFRED  SHAUGHNESSY,  Duchesne  'ly. 
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'4^^^'HIS  is  not  meant  to  be,  nor  is  it,  a  disserta- 
C  j  tion  on  the  good  or  bad  points  of  jazz  music, 
^^^/  for  jazz,  as  such,  is  probably  here  to  stay. 
>ut  because  it  is  here,  is  no  indication  that  the  greater 
lory  and  beauty  of  really  good  music  should  be  dis- 
carded. There  is  a  place  in 
early  every  jazz  orchestra  for 
;iat  soul  -  stirring  instrument 
iiich  is  known  as  the  violin, 
md  yet,  what  greater  powers 
e  within  the  instrument  than 
lerely  to  give  forth  a  few 
jueaky,  wailing,  syncopated 
otes  !  Marvelous  capacities  are 
:>  be  found  within  this  curiously 
prmed  object  of  sound ;  but,  sad 
b  say,  it  is  lowered  and  degrad- 
d  in  the  realms  of  jazz  kings. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  f ag- 
ination of  the  violin  is  the  fas- 
ination  of  the  soul  unveiled ; 
,}r,  no  instrument — except  per- 
aps  the  human  voice — so  affects 
ie  emotions  and  is  in  such  close 
^uch  with  thought  and  feeling, 
lut  while  it  equals  the  voice  in 

ensibility  and  expression,  it  far  transcends  it  in  com- 
ass,  variety  and  durability.  There  is  an  appealing 
ower  in  the  violin  which  no  one  can  explain,  just  as 
here  are  violinists  who  are  able*  to  produce  more  feel- 
pig  and  sympathy  than  others.  Why,  upon  one  oc- 
asion  when  Pagannini  v/as  playing,  did  the  drummer 
1  the  orchestra  shake  with  excitement  so  that  he  was 
nable  to  play  his  part  at  all?  "When  Pagannini  raised 
is  bow  on  high,  it  came  down  on  his  four  strings  Avith 

crash.  What  made  it  sound  like  thunder?  It  was 
he  thunder  in  his  soul !  When  his  voilin  Availed  and 
ried  with  sweetness,  why  did  the  tears  roll  down  the 
heeks  of  hardened  orchestral  veterans,  and  even  great 
irtuosi?  Why  did  the  people  go  off  into  fits  of  laugh- 
er when  a  comic  vein  seized  the  prodigious  master  in 


the  midst  of  his  variations  on  the  Carnival  de  Venise? 
This  is  accounted  for  by  the  personal  fascination  which 
the  player  exercised  through  his  art.  The  waves  float 
out  charged  with  whatever  is  in  the  musician ;  and  if 
there  is  nothing  in  the  musician — as  it  happens — they 
float  out   charged  with  nothing. 
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HAT  should  we  say?" 
asks  Mr.  Ernest  New- 
man, the  eminent  British  mu- 
sical critic,  "of  the  man  who 
would  try  to  render  Shakes- 
peare acceptable  to  the  masses 
by  re-writing  him  in  the  lan- 
guage of  a  New  York  East- 
sider  ? ' '  For  ' '  to  be  or  not  be  ; 
that  is  the  question,"  he  sug- 
gets  the  jazz  age  would  prefer: 
"Yer  for  it,  or  yer  ain't.  D'jer 
get  me,  Kid?"— (From  The 
Commonweal,  Oct.  6.  1926.) 
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^ERHAPS  a  quotation  from 
"The  Soul  of  the  Violin," 
by  Margaret  Mantell  Merrill, 
will  give  a  better  understanding, 
deeper  love  and  appreciation  of 
the  power  within  an  instrument 
which  is  capable  of  turning  an 
audience  from  laughter  to  tears. 
In  any  event,  may  the  instru- 
ment be  accorded  the  dignity  it 
deserves. 

The  story  is  that  of  an  old 
virtuoso  who  had  seen  better 
days.  He  is  badly  in  need  of 
food  and  his  home  is  a  dingy 
attic  room.  The  only  possession 
he  has  to  remind  him  of  his  for- 
mer brilliancy  is  his  valuable 
I  !remona.  The  story  opens  with 
the  old  man  sitting  on  a  rickety  chair  at  the  side  of  a 
no  less  rickety  table,  feasting  his  eyes  on  his  priceless 
violin.  He  is  old  and  feeble,  and  his  greatest  joy  lies 
in  contemplating  the  past.  He  dreams  of  how  he  used 
to  play,  and  then  he  wanders  back  to  grim  reality  and 
thinks  of  his  insatiable  hunger;  he  has  no  money — 
nothing  but  the  Cremona!  He  must  sell  his  "old  com- 
rade." But  first  he  must  play  it  just  once  again.  He 
begins:  he  thinks  of  a  night  in  Berlin,  when  he  played 
"Tre  Dream"  and  a  woman  (whom  he  loved)  in  the 
box  at  the  right  threw  a  great  red  rose — his  mind  is 
still  in  the  past.  Again  he  rouses  himself,  thrusts  the 
violin  into  its  case  and  closes  the  lid  with  a  bang.  But 
lie  loves  it  too  much — he  cannot  part  with  it — even  for 
five  hundred  dollars — he  cannot !     He  takes  it  out  of 
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the   ease   again,   tunes   the   faulty  E-string,   raises   it, 
and  draws  the  bow. 


"G' 


'HE  man's  eyes  kindle  and  burn;  his  pale  cheeks 
flush.  Starvation  and  rags  are  far  away  and 
forgotten.  He  is  again  the  master  of  music.  The  foul 
attic  room  has  widened  and  brightened  into  a  great, 
glittering  amphitheater,  wherein  thousands  sit,  breath- 
less under  the  spell  of  that  divine  melody.  The  man's 
soul  is  breathing  itself  upon  the  strings ;  and  how  they 
respond !  They  shiver  with  sobs ;  they  vibrate  with 
laughter;  they  shout  in  exultation.  'Hear!  Hear!  My 
comrade !'  cries  the  man.  'Bravos!  Encores!  Ah,  we 
have  conquered  the  world  tonight.  How  the  lights 
glitter  !     This  is  ecstacy — this  is  heaven  ! ' 

"Wilder  and  wilder  grows  the  music.     Faster  and 
faster  flies  the  bow. 


"Snap!    A  string  breaks.     Snap! — another. 

"The  weird  strains  sink  to  a  wailing  minor  key 
The  arm  that  holds  the  bow  grows  unsteady.  Th 
wild  eyes  cease  their  feverish  shifting  and  fasten  them 
selves  upon  one  spot  at  the  right.  The  tense  feature 
relax  into  a  smile.  The  voice  is  very  low  and  ver 
tender. 

"  'One  more  rose,  my  beauty,  my  queen  of  all  tfr 
world.  The  lights  are  growing  dim.  My  sight  is  fail 
ing.     I  can  see  only  you.     Only  you ! ' 

"Snap!     The  last  string  breaks. 

"Scene — same  as  at  first.  The  candle,  the  chair,  th< 
table,  the  straw — yes,  and  the  man,  too.  But  he  lie 
prone  upon  his  face,  and  under  him  is  a  handful  o 
wooden  fragments,  upon  one  of  which  is  the  inscrip 
tion:     'Cremona,  1731.'  " 
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Let  us  go  softly  through  the  years, 
"We  who  shall  have  both  joy  and  tears ; 
Hoping  a  little,  yet  never  thus 
That  life  can  strike  at  the  heart  of  us. 

Let  us  live  nobly  each  good  day, 
Ready  to. take  and  ready  to  pay; 
Building  air-castles,  yet  not  so  tall 
That  we'd  be  crushed  if  they  should  fall. 

Let  us  tread  gently  as  we  go, 
In  time  of  joy  or  in  time  of  woe; 
Smiling  a  little,  even  through  tears    - 
Let  us  go  softly  through  the  years. 


-Anne  McDougal,  i  hichesne 
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Contributions  t  o 
the  Poet's  Corner 
will  always  be  wel- 
comed by  the  Poetry 
Editor.  The  Shad- 
ows' Sanctum  is  in 
the  old  R.  O.  T.  C. 
Office. 
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ORNER 


We  aim  to  make 
this  column  repre- 
sentative of  the  Uni- 
versity rather  than  of 
a  few  writers.  May 
we  list  you  among 
our  contributors? 


FRIENDS  THAT  HAVE  FAILED 

Friends  that  have  failed,  just  two  or  three, 
But  still  you  have  meant  the  world  to  me : 
My  trust  in  life,  my  faith  in  man, 
My  wish  to  believe  in  it  all  again. 


SILENCE  SONG 

The  lithe  leaves  dance  to  the  fiddling  moon. 

Faint  silver-showering  light ; 
Blossoms  sway  to  the  sensuous  croon 

Of  silence,  astir  in  the  night. 


Friends  that  have  failed,  you  haunt  me  now ; 
I  hear  me  again  your  brittle  vow. 
'Twas  you  that  betrayed  my  blind  life-trust, 
And  crumpled  my  youthful  dreams  in  dust. 


The  crackle  of  stars  in  their  muffling  skies. 

The  rustle  of  clouds  as  they  climb, 
Whisper  a  chorus  that  melts,  as  it  dies, 

Into  meter,  notes  and  rhyme. 


But  friends  that  have  failed,  I  still  love  you; 
Yet  there's  a  pain  in  the  caring,  too, 
A  pain  that  keepeth  my  love  alive — 
Thus  Fate  in  her  irony  doth  contrive. 

— Anne  MacDougal,  Duchesne  College. 


Hushed  are  the  rollicking  staves  of  noon ; 

Gone  are  the  garish  and  bright. 
The  world's  at  peace,  with  its  God  in  tune, 

As  silence  sings  in  the  night. 

—  A.  T.  S. 


C^^if^^jS 


MINE 

I  would  not  have  my  love  a  queen, 

Nor  yet  the  poet's  star; 
I  would  not  have  my  love  an  angel, 

For  they  less  perfect  are. 

To  other  men  she's  very  same; 

To  me  she's  blood  and  breath; 
Not  angel,  star  or  lovely  queen  she, 

But  mine,  past  even  death ! 


-A.  T.  S. 
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cShe  Old  World  Forces 

at  Our  Literary  Yorktown 


%  MILTON  R.  ABRAHAMS 


QATIONAL  traditions  are  seldom  more  than 
warmed-over  myths.  Though  centuries  have 
passed  since  the  divine-origin  tales  of  the 
ancients  were  made  to  yield  pedigrees  for  the  "I-and- 
God"  monarchs  of  the  times,  a  similar  process  is  still 
going  on  at  high  pressure  among  the  peoples  today. 
Thus  we  find  the  Aeneas  concoction  has  a  modern  coun- 
terpart in  the  back  to  imperial  Rome  propaganda  of 
Mussolini,  while  under  the  merry-go-round  government 
of  modern  Greece  mushroom  statesmen  are  attempting 
to  revivify  the  traditions  of  early  Athens.  Even  in  this 
republic,  supposedly  so  free  from  ancestor  worship,  the 
same  cold-storage  traditionalism  has  long  been  in 
vogue,  and  well-behaved  Americans  have  obediently 
accepted  the  Anglo-Saxon  myth. 

However,  of  late,  much  to  the  consternation  of  the 
Cabots  and  Lodges  and  other  self-anointed  prophets  of 
Mayflowerism,  the  number  of  the  well-behaved  has  been 
steadily  decreasing.  Indeed,  many  who  once  devoutly 
subscribed  to  the  Plymouth  Rock  superstition  have  re- 
jected it  in  a  most  blasphemous  and  disconcerting 
fashion.  Various  steps  have  been  taken  to  restore  these 
backsliders  to  the  faith.  Immigration  laws  have  been 
passed  in  recognition  of  the  divine  right  of  the  Nordic, 
organizations  have  been  formed  to  glorify  the  stock  of 
old  England,  and  orators  have  thundered  from  pulpit 
and  rostrum  the  sanctity  of  hundred  percentism.  Yet, 
despite  all  this  hullabaloo,  the  Anglo-Saxon  myth  is 
still  losing  ground.  And  inevitably  so.  For  among  the 
salient  causes  of  its  breakdown  are  not  only  the  twen- 
tieth century  immigrant  and  the  upset  of  former  racial 
proportions,  but  a  new  driving  force  in  American  life 
— the  realism  of  our  contemporary  fiction. 

/^^HE  history  of  the  American  novel  is  in  many 
V^y  ways  a  duplication  of  our  national  history,  a 
century  and  a  quarter  after.  Or,  to  put  it  more  ex- 
actly, the  days  of  '76  have  for  their  parallel  in  novel- 
istic  annals,  what  we  used  to  call  the  eighteen  nineties 
until  Thomas  Beer  came  along  and  dubbed  them  the 
"mauve  decade."  Before  that  period  our  novel  was 
the  mouthpiece   of    English    traditionalism.     The   out- 


standing  fictionists,  like  Hawthorne,  their  leader,  well 
for  the  most  part  transplanted  Englishmen  writing  :^ 
the  American  province  of  the  British  literary  empir; 
Bid   toward  the   end   of  the   nineteenth   century   th; 
province  revolted  and  declared  its  independence.     Tl 
tea  of  English  provincialism  was  dumped  into  Bostc 
Harbor,  and  a  novelistic  Liberty  Bell  rang  out  the  birtj 
of  literary  freedom.     At  the  same  time  the  America 
novel,   which  had  been  drafted  so  long  in  the   pres 
agency  of  things  Anglo-Saxon,  executed  an  about  fatl 
to  the  service  of  nationalism.     With  the  growth  of  tl 
century  its  newly-gained  Americanism  has  been  an  ij, 
fectious  factor  in  the  evolution  of  a  national  spirit 

fS  might  be  expected,  the  independence  of  tL 
contemporary  novel  was  not  achieved  withoi 
aid  from  abroad.  Just  as  during  the  colonial  revoli 
tion  we  were  helped  by  European  comrades — Lafa; 
ette,  Steuben,  Kosciusko,  and  others — so  in  the  cas' 
of  our  literary  revolt,  our  success  resulted  largely  froi 
the  assistance  of  the  old  country.  Thus  we  have  b< 
fore  us  the  spectacle  of  the  American  revolution  r<" 
enacted  in  modern  times,  a  second  revolution  in  whic 
the  American  literary  colonists  with  the  co-operatio' 
of  their  European  allies  freed  themselves  from  Angfl 
Saxon  sovereignity.  Only,  whereas  French  supplitl 
and  troops  were  the  principal  foreign  contribution  I 
the  outcome  at  Yorktown,  French  and  Russian  realis1! 
was  the  European  determinant  in  our  novelistic  sui 
cess.  Through  the  dual  aid  of  France  and  Russia  w| 
achieved  our  present  literary  freedom  and  its  produc' 
the  contemporary  novel. 

Perhaps  the  primary  credit,  when  we  balance  tl 
accounts,  should  go  to  F'rance  (that  shameless  wa) 
debtor  of  ours),  for  it  was  the  novelistic  impetus  d 
France  that  first  reached  us  and  prepared  the  way  fc' 
the  break  with  Anglo-Saxonism.  And  it  was  a  Frenc 
Lafayette  who  took  the  first  step  that  led  to  the  novel 
of  today.  That  Lafayette  was  Flaubert,  and  the  ste: 
that  he  took  was  the  publication,  back  in  1857,  c 
'".Madame  Bovary,"  the  foremost  French  novel  sine 
••  Les  Miserables." 
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■'Madame  Bovary"'  marked  the  birth  of  French  real- 
la.  Although  earlier  novelists  had  rebelled  against 
U  romanticism  of  the  thirties,  the  first  one  who  fully 
,iced  the  reaction <^as  Flaubert.  From  "Madame 
Ivary"  he  relentlessly  excluded  the  sentimentalism 
)  the  older  writers  and  left  only  the  clear  cold  note 
)  Gallic  realism.  The  entire  novel  was  written  in  a 
lirit  of  scientific  impartiality.  A  number  of  charac- 
II 'S  were  placed  together  in  a  certain  setting,  and  the 
tvelist  with   ruthless  impersonality   catalogued  their 

vchological  reactions.  It  was  the  glorification  of 
lotography.  So  much  light  here ;  so  much  shade 
;!?re ;  just  that  expression  ;  click  ! — and  the  novel  was 
Ken.  With  Flaubert,  as  with  the  photographer,  the 
jf e  purpose  was  to  get  the  pose  and  record  it.  As 
Em  as  he  had  arranged  his  characters  so  they  would 
Ire  the  effect  that  he  desired,  all  he  had  left  to  do 
As  to  make  his  report.  Hence,  in  the  hands  of  Flau- 
:rt  the  manner  of  presentation  became  an  infinitely 
Vbtle  problem.  His  genius  for  the  artistic  was  devot- 
I  almost  exclusively  to  the  attainment  of  technical 
Vcellence.  Craftsmanship  became  his  all-consuming 
1  ssion — craftsmanship  and  l'art  pour  l'art. 

1'~fH  we  might  expect,  the  realism  of  Flaubert  ex- 
/ JL  ercised  a  profound  influence  on  subsequent  nov- 
:sts.  Thus,  his  doctrines  were  soon  accepted  in  France 
ytere  with  the  rise  of  the  de  Goncourts,  Maupassant, 
l.udet,  and  Zola,  "Madame  Bovary"  became  the  la- 
oratory  manual  of  a  new  realism.  On  this  side  of  the 
^lantic  recognition  came  more  slowly,  but  as  the 
:3stige  of  Flaubert  increased  with  the  success  of  his 
I  lowers,  French  realism  found  expression  in  the  subtle 
•tlism  of  James  and  the  reticent  realism  of  Howe!  Is. 

i*~|'AMES  was  far  more  deeply  influenced  by  the 
XJ-  Gallic  novel  than  his  less  cosmopolitan  contem- 
prary.  Quite  as  we  might  surmise.  For,  despite  his 
^lerican  origin,  James  was  essentially  transatlantic, 
lucated  chiefly  in  France  and  Switzerland,  he  had 
iJ('ly  been  converted  to  the  teachings  of  Flaubert, 
fttwever,  his  was  not  the  Flaubertism  practiced  by  the 
,.fench  realists  of  the  day.  Among  them  the  realism 
)  Flaubert  had  degenerated  into  naturalism  and  even 
fiimalism.  In  the  pursuit  of  new  designs  for  their 
J  istry  they  penetrated  into  the  shadier  side  of  life 
Jil  sought  to  avoid  monotony  by  shocking  the  good 
jf  k  of  the  day.  James  went  to  just  the  opposite  ex- 
:  me.  Instead  of  seeking  novelty,  as  they  did,  by 
l  plying  the  Flaubertian  technic  to  unusual  phases  of 
J  ',  he  tried  to  reach  the  same  goal  by  introducing 
e  ,v  complications  of  form. 

l,  tn  that  respect  he  proved  highly  successful,  equal- 
1  g  even  the  art  of  Flaubert.    But  in  equalling  James 


lost  the  substance.  He  was  so  intent  upon  fashion- 
ing patterns  to  illustrate  his  realism  that  he  came 
to  value  form  for  its  own  sake  rather  than  as  a  means 
of  interpreting  life.  His  characters  were  sensitive 
automata,  carefully  pieced  together  in  the  laboratory 
of  his  artistry.  Mechanically  they  were  perfect,  but 
the  good  corpuscles  were  missing. 

Despite  its  artificiality  the  Henry  James  novel  was 
not  without  its  imitators.  Several  writers,  chief  among 
them  Edith  Wharton,  were  completely  won  over  by  its 
distorted  Flaubertism  and  set  to  work  turning  out 
fiction  of  the  same  arid  intellectual  type.  Just  at  this 
time,  when  it  appeared  for  all  the  world  that  half  the 
American  novelists  were  going  the  way  of  Jamesian 
decadence,  our  fiction  received  the  vitalizing  impulse 
of  a  new  literary  movement.  The  new  movement  wras 
the  second  in  the  two-fold  force  of  old  world  contri- 
bution. It  was  the  counter-balancing  force  of  Russian 
realism. 

Suddenly,  toward  the  beginning  of  the  twentieth 
century,  people  began  to  realize  that  while  James  and 
his  adherents  had  been  busying  themselves  with  the 
details  of  technic,  momentous  things  were  taking  place 
in  Russia.  They  found  in  the  novels  of  Gogdt  and  of 
his  successors,  Turgenev,  Dostoievski,  and  Tolstoi,  an 
actuality  before  which  the  cut-to-pattern  realism  of 
James  shrank  into  triviality. 

EOR,  unlike  James,  the  Russians  devoted  them- 
selves to  the  service  of  reality.  When  they  ap- 
proached the  novel,  they  approached  it  not  as  an  artis- 
tic form,  but  as  an  interpreter  of  life.  Technic,  style, 
craftsmanship — these  were  of  secondary  importance. 
The  chief  concern  was  to  portray  humanity.  This  atti- 
tude, of  course,  had  its  disadvantages,  and  we  must 
admit  that  all  of  the  Russians,  with  the  exception  of 
Turgenev,  lacked  the  artistry  of  the  French  realists. 
But  a  study  of  their  novels  reveals  that  they  compen- 
sated for  this  shortcoming  by  achieving  an  actuality 
which  the  French  with  all  their  literary  dexterity  rare- 
ly secured.  While  Flaubert  and  his  followers,  as  we 
have  seen,  canonized  photography,  the  Russians  made 
life  itself  the  fabric  of  their  novels.  It  mattered  not 
what  particular  tendency  their  realism  took.  With 
each  of  them — with  Turgenev,  the  artist,  as  well  as 
Dostoievski,  the  psychologist,  and  Toilstoi,  the  moral- 
ist,— the  controlling  purpose  was  to  depict  the  eternal 
phenomena  of  existence.  Their  novels  were  not  only 
true  to  life,  but  were  life  itself. 

It  was  this  Russian  realism  with  its  all-prevailing 
veracity  that  come  to  the  aid  of  America  toward  the 
beginning  of  the  twentieth  century.  Never  could  there 
have  been  a  better  time  for  its  arrival.  A  new  genera- 
tion of  American  novelists,  led  by  Stephen  Crane  and 
(Continued  on  Page  26) 


"And  It  Came  to  Pass" 

%  MILDRED  GUGGENMOS,  Qfuchesne 


'No  man  of  woman  born, 

Coward  or  knave,  can  slum  his  destiny." 

— Bryant. 
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AMES  HOLDEN,  Avenida  de  Mayo,  Buenos 
Aires."  The  man  turned  from  the  hotel 
register  and  started  to  follow  the  hell-boy 
to  the  elevator.  He  glanced  carelessly  about  the  lobby 
of  the  St.  Francis,  and  stopped  suddenly,  with  a  word 
of  suprise;  nodding  curtly  to  the  boy  to  preceed  with- 
out him,  he  made  straight  for  a  man  seated  on  the 
lounge  in  the  opposite  corner  of  the  room. 

"Frank,  old  top,  how  are  you?"  he  boomed.  "Gee! 
but  it  is  great  to  see  your  old  phiz  again." 

Dr.  Frank  Forsythe  sprang  to  his  feet,  gripping  in 
his  own  the  hand  extended  to  him. 

"Jim,  of  all  people,  when  did  you  get  back  to  God's 
country  ? ' ' 

"Just  landed  in  'Frisco  this  morning.  I  was  hoping 
I'd  be  fortunate  enough  to  run  across  some  of  the  old 
crowd,  but  I  didn't  expect  such  luck  as  this  to  be 
dumped  right  into  my  lap.    I  have  just  six  weeks — " 

"Before  you  must  go  back  to  harnessing  the  Ama- 
zon, I  suppose?  Hang  it  all  man,  why  didn't  you  pick 
a  white  man's  job,  you  old  barbarian?" 

The  engineer's  eyes  twinkled,  for  he  knew  his  old 
friend  sincerely  admired  him  and  his  work. 

"Please  don't  make  light  of  my  chosen  calling," 
he  said,  with  mock  severity.  "But  it's  a  fact,  I've 
been  sort  of  dead  to  the  world,  completely  out  of 
things  for  almost  ten  years.  And,  believe  me,  I'm 
mighty  glad  to  get  back." 

; '  Ten  years !  By  George,  it  is ;  because  the  last  I 
saw  of  you  was  at  Neal  Murray's  concert  at  the  Metro- 
politan." 

"Bight  you  are!  And  Neal  sure  brought  down  the 
house  that  night.  I  don't  pretend  to  know  much  about 
such  tilings,  but  you  know,  Frank,  I've  heard  the  music 
and  I  lie  musicians  of  Buenos  Aires  and  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
w  here  art  is  to  be  found  in  its  most  finished  state,  but 
no  one  like  Neal.  I  wonder  if  there  is  any  Latin  who 
has  that  rare  music  in  his  soul,  that  can  soothe  and 
madden,  and  seep  into  the  head  and  blood  like  strong 
Liquor,  music  that  can  be  exquisitely  sweet  or  raging, 
that  has  all  the  lure  that  the  sea  and  forest,  stars  and 
open  sky  have  for  the  roving  gypsy.     But   where   is 


Neal   now?     Has   the   fickle   public   forsaken  him   f 
another  idol?" 

"No,  Neal  hasn't  been  forsaken.  When  you  we 
back  that  last  time,  did  you  hear  the  story  of  Nt 
and  that  crippled  girl?" 

"^     f'GU  mean  the  one  in  the  box,  to  whom  he  alwa 

^*^  bowed  first  in  his  curtain  calls?  Such  deferen 
could  scarcely  be  forgotten.  You  promised  me  t 
story  that  time,  but  I  was  ordered  away;  so  there 
no  time  like  the  present.  Fire  away."  The  doet 
pulled  out  his  watch.  "I'm  awfully  sorry,  old  ma 
If  you  have  an  engagement,  don't  let  me  detain  you 
the  other  interposed  quickly. 

"Well,  a — well — ,  you  see,  Jim,  I  succumbed  to  t 
lure  of  the  ladies  and  became  a  Benedict  last  wee 
We're  on  our  honeymoon  now."  Holden  slight 
raised  one  eyebrow  and  grinned.  "So  you'll  be  dai 
ing  to  the  tune  of  'meet  the  wife,'  eh?  Well,  cc 
gratulations  old  scout,  and  good  luck.'  Wherefore 
hummed  a  snatch  of  "Here  comes  the  bride — " 

"Not  yet,  quite.  I'm  to  meet  her  at  one  o'clo( 
but  it's  now  only  eleven." 

"Then  you  can  spare  some  time  to  an  old  pal.  No 
about  Neal — " 

"When  you   knew  him.   he   was   a   reticent   sort 
fellow — never  took  any  of  us  into  his  confidence.    ] 
was  hard  to  understand  with  his  varied  moods.     ] 
seemed  to  be  more  finely  made   than  the   rest   of  I 
sensitive,  restless,  brooding.     During  his  frosh  year 
college  his  mother  died,  and  for  a  time  he  was  co 
pletely  bowled  over.     His   grief  was  pitiful.     Motl 
and   son  had  enjoyed  a  sort   of  'Dearest-Fauntlero 
companionship.      He    loved   her   alone    more    than    1 
violin.     She  longed  to  see  her  son  in  priestly  rob 
but  Xeal  conscientiously  believing  himself  unfit  for  t 
priesthood,    clung   to    the    hope    of   a   musical   care< 
There  was  no  bond  of  sympathy  between  himself  a 
his  father,  who  gave  little  thought  to  his  family'  I 
yond  providing  a  magnificent  home  and  every  luxui 
Neal's  moodiness  increased,  and  he  withdrew  into 
shell,  away   from   the   world,   with   his  violin.     His  ] 
seiitment   <xii'\v  to  white  heat  when  his  father  marri 
again,  less  than  a  year  after  his   mother's  death, 
didn't   go  home  from  school  all  that  year.     When 
heard  that  his  father's  wife  had  died  in  giving  birth 
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a  little  girl,  he  was  fiercely  glad.  The  mechanism  of 
his  sensitive  temperament  had  been  shattered  by  the 
violation  of  his  mother's  memory,  dear  to  him  above 
all  things.  He  had  nursed  his  supposed  wrongs  to  his 
breast  so  carefully  and  tenderly  that  they  grew  to  a 
hatred  of  his  father's  house, — a  hatred  that  centered 
upon  the  infant  daughter  of  his  stepmother. 

"One  gloomy  December  day  he  came  to  my  room. 
'Just  to  say  good-bye,  Frank,'  he  said,  'I've  refused 
to  accept  anything  more  from  home,  and  I'm  leaving 
school  for  good.' 

"  'But  what  are  you  going  to  do?'  I  asked,  amazed. 

"  'I'm  going  to  lose  myself  in  the  world,  with  just 
my  violin.  It's  all  I  have  now.  I  sent  off  a  letter  to 
Dad  this  morning,  as  scathing  as  my  scorn  could  make 
it.  I  denounced  him  for  taking  another  in  Mother's 
place.  I  told  him  to  take  his  money  to  the  grave  with 
him.  I  said  I  rejoiced  in  his  loss,  I  was  glad,  glad  his 
wife  died.'  He  paced  the  floor  in  the  fever  of  his  fury. 
Stopping  beside  me  he  leaned  over  my  desk,  and  I 
was  afraid  of  the  seething  venom  in  his  young  eyes. 

"  'Oh,  I  hope  to  heaven  that  something  horrible  be- 
falls her  child  that  cursed  usurper  in  my  father's 
house  !  God  grant  that  she  may  be  made  to  suffer  as 
I  have  suffered.'  Uttering  the  imprecations  of  an  out- 
raged Hamlet,  he  gripped  my  hand  a  moment  in  a 
vice,  and  stalked  out. 

"Don't  think  of  him  too  harshly,  Jim.  He  was  only 
a  lad,  unschooled  in  the  world  of  suffering.  A  prey  to 
his  imagination,  he  was  completely  at  the  mercy  of 
that  malicious  obsession.  Fifteen  years  later,  in  Cal- 
cutta, a  sun-tanned  rover  chanced  upon  a  New  York 
paper,  dated  four  months  before.  In  it  he  read  of  the 
death  of  a  certain  Thomas  Murray  and  of  a  world- 
wide search  for  his  son,  Neal. 

"^^^IME    had    mellowed    the    man.    As    rocks    are 

^^/  smoothed  by  the  elements,  the  rough  edges  of 
his  bristling  hostility  had  been  worn  off  by  his  contact 
with  humanity.  He  felt  a  sort  of  impersonal  regret  at 
his  father's  death,  and  a  desire,  bred  largely  of  curios- 
ity, to  go  back  to  his  old  home.  Financially  speaking, 
his  life  had  not  been  a  failure.  He  need  not  and  would 
not  claim  any  portion  of  his  father's  fortune. 

"Murray  found  his  former  home  in  the  hands  of 
strangers.  Obeying  his  first  impulse,  he  went  to  the 
parish  priest,  his  mother's  friend  and  confessor.  After- 
wards he  briefly  described  this  visit  to  me. 
"  "  'You  have  been  a  long  time  in  coming,  my  son,' 
said  Father  Martin,  reproachfully. 

"  'But,  Father,  1  didn't  know  that  I  was  wanted.  I 
didn't  know  my  father  was  dead.  And  even  so,  it 
Avould  seem  that  I  was  rushing  home  to  claim  my  in- 
heritance.' 

"The  priest  shook  his  head.  'There  is  no  inherit- 
ance.   Your  father's  death  was  caused,  in  part,  by  his 


financial  collapse,  but  he  died  asking  for  you.'  The 
man  was  silent. 

"  'Neal,'  the  priest  continued,  'do  you  still  harbor 
in  your  heart  that  old  bitter  jealousy  of  you  step- 
sister?' 

"  'To  tell  you  the  truth,  Father,  I  haven't  given  her 
much  thought  these  last  years.' 

"  'Two  years  ago  she  was  thrown  from  a  horse,  and 
she's  been  lying  in  a  steel  cast  ever  since.  She  is  pen- 
niless. Kind  friends  have  been  caring  for  her,  but 
she's  a  burden,  and  now, — '  he  looked  hard  at  his  lis- 
tener, 'now  it  seems  that  we  must  send  her  to  an  in- 
stitution.' Even  then  Neal  was  stirred  to  no  great 
depths  of  pity.  Not  easily  penetrated  was  that  shell 
of  indifference  with  which  he  had  encased  himself.  It 
was,  therefore,  with  the  consciousness  of  a  disagree- 
able duty  to  be  performed  that  he  directed  his  steps  to 
the  little  house  on  L —  street,  where  friends  of  Father 
Martin  were  giving  the  girl  a  temporary  home.  He 
was  confounded  by  the  sight  of  her  utter  helplessness. 
To  add  to  the  pathos  of  the  picture,  she  Avas  reading 
that  fateful  letter  that  he  had  written  to  his  father. 
Murray's  whole  emotional  nature,  that  before  had  spent 
itself  in  hatred,  was  cleansed  in  the  crucible  of  his  re- 
morse, and  came  out  shining  and  pure.  He  stood  face 
to  face  with  the  fulfillment  of  his  curse.  And  the  man 
knelt  before  his  father's  daughter,  the  'usurper'  in 
his  home : 

"  'Miriam — sister — help  me  to  be  a  man, — help  me  to 
undo  the  wrong  I  have  done.' 
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'IS  life  readjusted,  with  a  very  definite  motive, 
Neal  set  to  work.  You  witnessed  the  result 
at  the  Metropolitan,  Jim,  two  years  later." 

"And  does  he  yet  thrill  his  people  with  his  throbbing 
music?"  Holden  asked,  softly. 

''When  he  was  at  the  height  of  his  triumph,  he 
astounded  me  one  day  by  saying:  'Frank,  what  would 
you  think  of  me  as  a  priest?'  I  laughed.  'Why,  man, 
you're  crazy.  The  world's  idol  forsaking  it  for  black 
robes!     Whatever  put  that  notion  into  your  head?' 

"  'Well — it  was  Mother's  wish,  and  I've  lived  every 
sort  of  life,  but  nothing  seems  to  have  satisfied  me. 
Besides,  I'm  wondering  if,  as  a  priest  of  God,  I  can't 
give  more  than  material  aid  to  medical  science.' 

"  'Have  you  consulted  Father  Martin?' 

"  'Yes,  he  tells  me  to  go  if  I  think  it  best,  but  I 
don't  know — '  " 

a  FAIR  haired  woman,  comely  as  Helen,  crossed 
the  lobby  of  the  St.  Francis,  and  approached 
with  a  queenly  grace.  The  two  men  rose,  and  For- 
sythe,  with  a  rare  smile,  said:  "Miriam,  my  dear,  I 
want  you  to  meet  a  very  old  friend  of  Neal's,  and  of 
mine,  Jim  Holden.  My  wife,  Jim.  We  were  married 
Wednesday  morning  by  Father  Neal  Murray." 


Conquer  That  Complex! 


%  martin  McCarthy 


^-«-^E  are  all  faddists.  We  have  to  have  something 
■  111  ^ia^  w^  entertain  us.  It  matters  little  what 
V  ^  J  the  subject  is  as  long  as  it  satisfies  the  urge 
that  is  inherent  in  us.  A  few  centuries  ago  our  fathers 
satisfied  this  craving  of  their  nature  by  hounding  old 
women  and  burning  them  at  the 
stake  as  witches.  At  the  present 
time  we  of  the  Middle  West  are 
exhibiting  an  inordinate  interest 
in  hog-calling,  and  the  shrill 
"poo-ee"  is  heard  on  all   sides. 

We  are  interested  in  science, 
too.  Don't  we  devour  avidly  the 
pages  of  the  Sunday  supplements 
and  delight  in  telling  our  friends 
with  an  air  of  authority  what  the 
prehistoric  natives  of  the  South 
Sea  Islands  eat  for  lunch?  The 
decision  is  unanimous.  We  do ! 
If  more  proof  is  desired,  observe 
the  number  of  "popular  science" 
articles  in  the  current  periodicals 
and  glance  through  the  magazine 
section  of  the  larger  Sunday 
newspapers.  In  the  latter,  you 
will  usually  find  a  well  illustrat- 
ed article  on  science  sandwiched 
in  between  the  life  story  of  Mil- 
licent  Mauve,  the  movie  favorite 
of  the  moment,  and  Uncle  Oscar's  Page  for  Little  Tots. 

A  few  years  ago  pshychoanalysis  burst  forth  upon 
an  unsuspecting  world.  Along  with  it  came  a  termin- 
ology which  soon  insinuated  itself  into  our  everyday 
language.  As  a  result  it  is  a  common  occurrence  to 
hear  our  neighbors  talking  about  their  "complexes," 
"inhibitions"  and  "repressed  personalities."  Those 
who  go  in  for  Deeper  Things  have  taken  up  the  new 
science  with  a  vengeance  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is 
a  brave  man  indeed  who  will  relate  his  dream  of  the 
night  before.  Experience  has  taught  him  that  there 
is  always  some  follower  of  the  cult  to  smile  knowingly 
and  say :     ' '  Oh,  Mr.  Brown,  if  you  knew  your  sym- 


HE  whole  Freudian  system 
is  based  upon  the  proposi- 
tion that  the  mind  is  made 
up  of  two  parts,  the  conscious  and 
the  unconscious.  The  conscious 
mind  is  controlled  by  ethical  prin- 
ciples, standards  of  behavior  and 
the  opinions  of  our  fellow  men. 
Underneath  the  conscious  mind,  in 
a  manner  of  speaking,  lies  the  vast 
realm  of  the  unconscious.  Herein, 
according  to  Freud,  are  forces  and 
impulses  which  are  running  at 
cross-purposes  with  man's  consci- 
ous life.  These  thoughts  and  urges, 
although  they  are  concealed,  exer- 
cise a  tremendous  influence  on 
man's  conscious  activities.  They 
determine  and  control  his  conduct, 
even  to  the  extent,  some  psycho- 
analysts claim,  of  eliminating  free- 
dom of  will. 


holism."  Psychoanalysis  is  with  us  today,  whether  or 
not  it  will  remain  is  for  the  future  to  disclose.  It  may 
die  a  sudden  death  like  the  late  lamented  cross-word 
puzzle,  or  it  may  linger  on  for  centuries  like  those 
other  famous  pastimes  of  the  gullible,  alchemy,  astrol- 
ogy and  phrenology.  But  what- 
ever may  be  the  future  of  Freud- 
ian psychology,  its  present  popu- 
larity cannot  be  questioned.  Its 
jargon  is  on  the  tongue  of  that 
illusive  creature  of  the  journal- 
ist's fancy,  "the  man  in  the 
street,"  as  well  as  on  that  of  the 
medical  practitioner.  Our  popu- 
lar novels  drip  with  psychoanaly- 
tic theories  while  our  drama  has 
"sold  itself  down  the  river"  to 
the  new  cult,  a  fact  which  may, 
perhaps,  be  ascribed  to  the  con- 
tinental influence  on  the  Ameri- 
can theater.  Propagandists  even 
tell  us  that  psychoanalysis  will 
bring  about  a  revolutionary 
change  in  our  educational  meth- 
ods. 

Psychoanalysis  is  a  new  sci- 
ence. It  was  given  to  the  world 
in  the  late  nineties  by  two  Vien- 
nese nerve  specialists,  Dr.  Brew- 
er and  Dr.  Sigmund  Freud.  Originally  the  system  was 
proposed  as  a  new  method  for  the  treatment  of  mental 
disorders.  However,  it  soon  branched  out  into  a  sys- 
tem that  set  for  itself  the  task  of  explaining  all  mental 
activities,  both  normal  and  abnormal.  Unlike  most 
scientific  movements  it  rapidly  gained  a  foothold  with 
the  public  at  large ;  its  reception  by  the  members  of 
the  medical  profession  was  not  so  enthusiastic.  Some 
physicians  accepted  the  teachings  of  the  Viennese  spe- 
cialists whole-heartedly,  but  others  demanded  proof  of 
their  theories.  And  today  neurologists  are  divided  into 
two  camps  with  regard  to  psychoanalysis.  One  group 
hails  it  as  a  forward  step  in  the  science  of  the  mind, 
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is  an  electric  torch  lighting  up  the  dark  recesses  of  the 
jintellect ;  while  the  other  group  views  it  with  disfavor 
wd  considers  it  dangerous. 

6UT  whatever  the  reaction  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion, the  popular  appeal  of  psychoanalysis  is  re- 
narkable,  and  interest  in  it  has  increased  enormously 
scar  by  year.  Nor  is  this  surprising,  when  we  stop  to 
consider  that  psychoanalytic  theories  lend  themselves 
perfectly  to  the  dilettante.  For,  give  the  ordinary 
man  a  smattering  of  the  Freudian  doctrine  along  with 
i  few  catch  phrases,  and  he  can,  and  will,  discuss  the 
subject  ad  nauseam. 

These  laymen  usually  make  a  mistake  of  which  the 
experts  are  guilty  as  well.  They  lose  sight  of  the  point 
that  psychoanalysis  is  but  a  theory  and  not  a  scien- 
tifically established  fact. 

The  whole  Freudian  system  is  based  upon  the  pro- 
jposition  that  the  mind  is  made  up  of  two  parts,  the 
conscious  and  the  unconscious.  The  conscious  mind  is 
pontrolled  by  ethical  principles,  standards  of  behavior 
land  the  opinions  of  our  fellow  men.  Underneath  the 
(conscious  mind,  in  a  manner  of  speaking,  lies  the  vast 
realm  of  the  unconscious.  Herein,  according  to  Freud, 
are  forces  and  impulses  which  are  running  at  cross- 
purposes  with  man's  conscious  life.  These  thoughts 
land  urges,  although  they  are  concealed,  exercise  a  tre- 
Imendous  influence  on  man's  conscious  activities.  They 
'determine  and  control  his  conduct,  even  to  the  extent, 
some  psychoanalysts  claim,  of  eliminating  freedom  of 
will. 

It  is  enlightening  to  know  how  Freud  arrived  at  his 
theory.  In  his  experiences  as  a  specialist  in  nervous 
and  mental  diseases,  he  had  proposed  to  himself  the 
question  as  to  how  certain  mental  disturbances  origin- 
ated. After  years  of  study  the  doctor  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  such  phenomena  as  uncontrollable  laugh- 
ter or  weeping  spells,  loss  of  epeech,  obsessions,  and 
manias  of  different  kinds  had  their  inception  in  some 
emotional  experience  long  forgotten.  After  setting 
out  this  proposition  he  had  to  explain  satisfactorily 
how  the  disturbing  experience  dropped  out  of  the  con- 
sciousness and  how  it  continued  to  exert  such  a  pow- 
erful influence  on  the  life  of  the  individual. 

^^^HE  Sage  of  Vienna  gives  this  explanation:  In 
\^_J  childhood  the  patient  became  frightened  by 
something,  for  example,  of  a  man  with  a  red  moustache. 
That  experience  caused  a  disturbance  in  his  mind,  and 
while  the  feeling  of  fright  has  long  since  been  forgot- 
ten, the  emotional  state  resulting  from  it  still  persisted. 
'I  In  other  words,  the  memory  that  caused  the  mental  up- 
heaval has  been  dissociated  from  the  accompanying 
feeling.  This  dissociation  is  responsible  for  the  morbid 
condition  which  is  tormenting  the  patient.     The  new 


psychologists  tell  us  that  by  applying  the  principles  of 
their  science  the  submerged  memory  is  brought  to  light 
and  deprived  of  its  sinister  influence.  In  other  words, 
the  patient  is  made  to  see  that  a  harmless  red  moustache 
was  causing  all  his  trouble,  and  he  thereupon  is  cured. 
But  at  this  point  the  practitioner  runs  into  a  snag 
because  the  guilty  complex  is  unknown  to  the  patient, 
and,  in  addition  to  that,  the  subject  unconsciously  hin- 
ders the  analyst.  The  physician  must  trick  the  subject 
into  self-betrayal  by  such  methods  as  word-reaction 
tests,  judgment  of  reflexes,  but  chiefly  by  the  inter- 
pretation of  dreams. 

^=^0  the  lay  mind  psychoanalysis  and  dreams  are  in- 
X^  separably  connected,  and,  indeed,  there  is  a  good 
reason  for  that  belief.  Every  dream,  we  are  told  by 
the  teachers  of  the  science,  is  the  fulfillment  of  a  sup- 
pressed wish.  These  suppressed  wishes  lurk  in  the  un- 
conscious, but,  on  account  of  their  character,  usually 
immoral,  they  do  not  dare  to  show  themselves  in  their 
real  form.  The  wishes,  we  are  told,  disguise  them- 
selves, but  the  symbols  under  which  they  appear  in  the 
dream  can  be  deciphered,  and  the  real  meaning  of  the 
dream  disclosed. 

If  you  were  to  ask  a  psychoanalyst  how  these  vicious 
thoughts  and  wishes  are  converted  into  harmless  sym- 
bols, he  would  answer  glibly,  "Why,  the  censor  does 
that."  According  to  the  Freudian  theory  the  uncon- 
scious is  a  sort  of  den  to  which  all  the  bad  thoughts 
clashing  with  our  social  theories  in  the  world  are  sent. 
The  censor  stands  on  guard  to  see  that  they  do  not  get 
out.  It  is  patent  that  the  censor  is  a  wonderful  being, 
and  an  entity  which  serves  its  purpose  passing  well 
since  it  bolsters  up  the  Freudian  theory  at  a  very  weak 
spot. 

It  is  not  likely  that  even  Dr.  Freud  knows  just  what 
the  censor  is.  All  that  we  know  is  that  the  censor  is 
an  inhibitive  agency  which  is  neither  god  nor  demon, 
neither  beast  nor  human,  which  controls  the  crossing 
of  thoughts  from  the  unconscious  to  the  conscious.  It 
is  not  necessary  for  us  to  waste  many  words  on  the 
censor.  There  is  no  warrant  to  assume  the  existence 
of  an  entity  that  will  make  the  evil  wishes  put  on  fancy 
dress,  that  will  compel  them  to  wear  masks  and  domi- 
noes so  as  not  to  give  the  conscious  mind  too  much  of 
a  fright  by  the  aspect  of  their  ugly  faces.  And  yet 
the  existence  of  this  myth  is  cheerfully  assumed  by 
psychoanalysts,  who  proceed  to  base  their  arguments 
upon  it  as  though  it  were  a  scientifically  established 
fact. 

QERHAPS    the    greatest    objection    that    can    be 
levelled  against  the  whole  psychoanalytic  theory 
is  the  charge  that  it  is  based  upon  supposition.     The 
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psychoanalytic  assumption  that  dreams  are  in  the  high- 
est degree  significant  is  made  necessary  by  the  still 
more  fundamental  assumption  of  the  existence  of  the 
Freudian  unconscious.  The  Freudians  make  out  a 
good  case,  but  they  fail  to  lay  a  foundation  for  their 
arguments.  Their  story  of  an  unconscious  which  teems 
with  anti-social  thoughts  and  desires  seeking  to  get  out, 
and  of  a  mysterious  being  called  the  censor  which 
stands  guard  lest  they  break  jail  is  engaging,  but  a 
little  too  fanciful  to  be  accepted. 


LAWLESSNESS  IN  AMERICA 

(Continued  from  Page  8) 

ther  application  of  industry  and  by  a  liberal  and 
periodical  unction  of  elbow  grease.  But  here  our  pos- 
sibilities are  about  at  an  end. 

XT  would  seem,  therefore,  that  something  should 
be  done  about  the  criminal  code  and  procedure 
through  legislative  means.  This  presents  another  prob- 
lem. Our  state  legislatures,  unfortunately,  carry  but 
little  prestige  and  less  of  emolument.  They  attract  few 
of  the  leading  legal  minds  to  their  membership.  The 
situation  then,  roughly,  is  that  the  judges,  many  of 
whom  would  be  capable  of  reforming  the  law,  have  not 
the  power  to  do  so,  whereas  the  legislatures  which  have 
the  power  have  not  the  capacity.  The  process  of  sim- 
plifying and  codifying  the  law  recommended  by  Mr. 
Coolidge  is  a  gargantuan  task  which  requires  the  keen- 
est and  most  experienced  minds  in  the  profession.  The 
only  solution,  therefore,  is  for  the  legislatures  to  ap- 
propriate funds  to  engage  the  leaders  of  the  legal  pro- 
fession for  the  purpose,  empowering  them  to  make  a 
complete  survey  of  the  crime  situation  as  was  recently 
completed  in  Missouri.  Such  a  survey  should  analyze 
the  history  of  each  felony  committed  in  the  state  from 
the  time  it  was  committed  until  final  disposition  of  the 
case  in  the  courts.  In  this  manner  the  committee  could 
immediately  see  where  the  process  of  apprehending  and 
punishing  criminals  fails. 

The  Missouri  survey  completely  exploded  many  cur- 
rent ideas  as  to  the  culpability  of  the  various  instru- 
mentalities of  the  state  entrusted  with  the  enforcement 
of  the  law.  It  revealed,  for  example,  that  less  than  7 
pci'  cent  of  apprehended  criminals  are  released  through 
the  operation  of  appellate  courts  and  parole  boards 
and  that  the  greatest  fault  lay  in  the  apprehension  of 
criminals  and  in  the  failure  of  prosecuting  officers  to 
bring  apprehended  criminals  to  trial.  The  latter  of 
these  accounted  for  fully  58  per  cent,  of  unpunished 
crime. 

The  value  of  such  a  survey  is  readily  demonstrated. 
The  process  is  this:  Why  do  prosecuting  officers  nolle 
pros,  so  many  cases?     Answer:     Insufficient  evidence. 


Why  was  there  insufficient  evidence  ?  Answer  :  Inabil- 
ity of  the  state  to  use  depositions,  inability  of  the  state 
to  compel  the  defendant  to  testify.  Suggested  remedy 
(as  of  this  phase)  :  Allow  the  use  of  depositions  in  be- 
half  of  the  state;  either  abolish  the  privilege  against  | 
self-incrimination  or  abolish  the  non-presumptiveness 
of  guilt  from  a  failure  to  testify. 

Such  a  method  is  scientific  and  aside  from  the  vast  \ 
benefit  to  be  derived  from  the  publication  of  the  data  j 
obtained  in  the  survey,  the  ascertaining  of  the  facts 
will  to  the  experienced  lawyer  hardly  fail  to  suggest  j 
the   appropriate   remedy.     A  local  survey,   no   doubt,  -j 
would   also   show   that   a   three-fourths    or   five-sixths 
majority  of  a  jury  in  a  criminal  prosecution  should  be 
made  sufficient  to  convict,  that  the  time  allowed  for  J 
preparing  appeals  is  too  long,  that  the  state  should  be  jl 
allowed  an  appeal  in  criminal  cases,  that  more  string-  j 
ent   requirements  should  be   enforced  with  regard  to    : 
bail-bonds,    and    numerous    other    reforms,    the    exact  | 
nature  of  which  no  one  can  possibly  predict  without  I 
knowledge  of  the  facts  which  indicate  the  success  or 
failure  of  the  laws  as  they  now  exist  or  of  their  opera- 
tion in  practice.    Certain  it  is  that  the  people  are  now  | 
at  sea  as  to  the  exact  direction  their  views  and  activi- 
ties should  take.    Certain  it  also  is  that  a  survey  of  the  | 
facts    plus    definite    and    reasonable    recommendations  I 
based  upon  it  will  crystallize  public  opinion  upon  the  1 
issues  presented,  and  that  would  be  nine-tenths  of  the 
battle.    This  is  an  issue,  in  the  present  state  of  public 
crime   agitation,   that  hardly  needs  more   than   a   pre- 
sentation. 

gS  for  the  bar  itself,  in  its  organized  form  it  is  ' 
and  for  years  has  been  striving  manfully  to  re 
form,  simplify  and  codify  the  law  without  the  barest 
suggestion  of  popular  or  even  legislative  support.  Of 
the  uniform  laws  suggested  by  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation only  one  has  thus  far  met  with  the  approval  of 
every  legislature  in  the  United  States.  As  for  its  per- 
sonnel, the  bar  is  steadily  improving  and,  of  course, 
has  never  been  as  unconscionable  as  it  is  usually  paint-  , 
ed.  However,  there  is  room  for  improvement  among 
lawyers  as  there  is  among  every  class  of  merely  human 
beings.  This  improvement  could  be  hastened  by  an 
immediate  adoption  into  the  statutes  of  the  several 
states  the  requirements  for  admission  to  the  bar  recom- 
mended by  the  American  Bar  Association  and  used  by 
it  in  the  classification  of  law  schools  throughout  the 
country.  Under  this  recommendation  no  man  could 
be  admitted  to  the  bar  who  had  not  been  previously 
equipped  by  two  years  of  college  training  and  three 
years  of  law  school  training.  It  is  the  duty  of  every 
friend  of  the  profession  and  of  the  law  to  lend  his 
active  support  to  the  statutory  enforcement  of  these 
requirements. 


THE  ROMANCE  OF  ROUTINE 


"^^^^HE  slave  to  routine  has  always  been  reconciled  to  his  sorry  lot  by  honeyed  words 
/  Cj  about  his  "glory  as  a  cog  in  the  great  machine,"  or  the  "vital  part  played  by  the 
^^^^  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water."  But  it  is  scant  comfort  for  a  romance- 
hungry  heart  to  be  told  that  its  irksome  routine  is  necessary.  The  only  relief  for  hunger 
is  food ;  and  the  only  food  for  a  romance-hungry  heart  is  romance. 

Since  the  heart  of  man  is  uncompromisingly  romantic,  our  problem  of  making  a  routinized 
world  happy  seems  to  be  one  of  furnishing  romance.  But  where  do  we  find  it?  Carl  Sand- 
burg finds  it  in  that  most  unlikely  of  places :  the  modern  factory,  specialized  and  sub-spe- 
cialized into  one  immense  monotony.  Willa  Gather  unearths  it  within  the  limited  horizon  of 
a  Nebraska  farm.  Edith  Wharton  sees  it  in  the  perennial  stagnancy  of  New  York's  Pour 
Hundred,  and  Edna  Ferber  discovers  it  on  a  one-man  Dutch  truck-farm. 

Even  the  romance  which  Conrad  and  Hergesheimer  find  on  the  decks  of  clipper-ships 
is  just  routine  to  the  prosaic  hands  in  the  forecastle.  And  the  romance  which  old  Sir  Walter 
wrote  into  frowning  castles  and  shining  armor  was  all  in  the  day's  work,  as  far  as  the  real 
flesh-and-blood  knight  was  concerned. 

Faraday,  Galileo  and  Pasteur  probably  thought  they  were  choosing  the  most  staid  of 
careers  when  they  decided  to  spend  their  days  in  the  laboratory — and  they  were.  But  they 
died;  their  knowledge  increased  and  multiplied  marvellously,  and  lo !  the  dull  routine  of  their 
lives  became  a  scientific  romance. 

Ford,  Rockefeller,  Gary  and  Wanamaker  all  worked  their  ways  up  from  errands  to 
directorates  and  dictatorships.  The  years  they  spent  bending  over  their  desks  were  just 
routine.  Then  one  day  a  facile  journalist  discovered  that  they  began  life  in  one  place,  and 
ended  it  in  another  place,  quite  different  and  quite  higher.  The  discovery  suddenly  made 
their  bald  old  heads  resplendent  with  the  halo  of  a  business  romance. 

So  it  appears  that,  after  all,  romance  is  only  the  "heads"  of  the  old  coin  the  "tails" 
of  which  we  have  always  known  to  be  routine.  Routine  is  the  brother  who  stayed  at  home ; 
but  it  is  of  the  same  flesh  and  blood  as  the  more  romantic  prodigal  son.  Romance,  in  brief, 
is  only  routine  with  the  time  a  few  centuries  removed  or  the  locale  a  few  thousand  miles 
away.  Why  need  we,  then,  look  to  far  fields  and  dead  days  for  this  thing  that  we  all  hun- 
ger for?  Why  not  seek  it  where  routine  is  thickest  and  most  unbeguiling;  namely,  in  our 
own  job? 

It  takes  no  poet  or  artist  to  find  the  ro  nance  in  the  routine  of  college  life.  Are  we 
not  tampering  daily  with,  the  human  mind,  a  mechanism  of  dynamo  power  and  watch-spring 
fineness?  When  Ave  shake  a  test-tube,  are  we  not  skirting  sportily  close  to  the  most  breath- 
taking mysteries?  Has  not  the  adventurous  mirch  of  the  history  we  study  brought  us  to 
where  we  stand  today,  the  heirs  of  the  ages  aid  the  testators  of  posterity?  Are  we  not  all 
persons  of  a  tense  drama,  in  which  those  incurable  romantics,  Evil  and  Ignorance,  are  the 
villains? 

Romance?  Wherever  men  work,  play,  fed.  or  think,  there  you  will  find  romance— 
;  nd  only  there. 
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A  CRUISE  ON  THE  SPANISH  MAIN 

(Continued  from  Page  9) 
was  erected  much  earlier,  having  been  completed  about 
1538.  Small  round  hills  resembling  cinder  cones  push 
their  palm-covered  heads  out  of  the  sea  to  form  a  snug 
harbor.  As  Porto  Rico  is  now  an  American  colony, 
some  of  the  Spanish  features  are  dwindling  and  Eng- 
lish is  being  taught  in  the  schools  so  that  most  of  the 
young  children  speak  English.  San  Juan  also  has  its 
prado,  where  the  band  plays  every  Sunday"  night. 
Across  the  bay  from  the  city  Rio  Piedras  winds  along 
the  shore.  The  University  of  Porto  Rico  is  located 
there.  American  movies  flourish  in  this  colony,  al- 
though one  may  see  Swedish,  German  and  Italian  pic- 
tures exhibited  also.  Those  who  smoke  will  find  a 
pleasant  surprise  in  store  for  them  when  attending 
movies  in  San  Juan,  for  an  intermission  is  called  in  the 
middle  of  the  show,  so  that  those  who  wish  may  go 
out  for  a  smoke.  In  Havana,  one  may  smoke  at  any 
time  during  the  performance.  Those  who  do  not  wish 
to  hear  their  neighbors  comment  aloud  on  the  acting 
of  the  principals  will  find  some  discomfort,  however, 
for  the  Porto  Ricans  take  sides  openly  and  voice  their 
opinions  with  much  gesticulation  and  noise.  San 
Turce  beach  is  another  attraction  for  visitors,  for  here 
one  may  walk  on  moonlit  nights  and  listen  to  the 
pounding  of  the  surf.  An  exquisite  park,  with  grace- 
fully curving  palms,  palmettos,  and  other  tropical 
plants,  lies  adjacent  to  the  beach.  We  pass  Morro 
Castle  again  when  we  clear  from  the  harbor,  and  see 
the  American  soldiers  on  top  of  the  hill  by  the  light- 
house, which  now  welcomes  the  traveler  to  San  Juan 
instead  of  the  rusty  Spanish  cannon  which  frown  from 
the  battlements  of  the  fort. 

Now  we  steam  westward  until  we  come  to  Mona 
Passage,  where  we  turn  south,  through  the  passage 
and  into  the  Caribbean  sea.  Another  jog  to  the  west 
and  we  sight  Santo  Domingo  city  on  the  southern  coast 
of  the  island,  which  boasts  two  republics,  those  of 
Haiti  and  Santo  Domingo.  We  make  our  way  slowly 
up  the  channel  which  is  a  muddy  green  and  very  shal- 
low. Our  ship  drifts  into  the  dock,  where  she  is  made 
fast.  The  city  is  immediately  before  us.  A  high  stone 
wall  ii i ns  along  the  edge  of  the  town  and  one  enters  by 
way  of  two  passages  which  are  cut  obliquely  in  the 

s1 •     It  was  here  that  Columbus  founded  a  colony  in 

1496.  The  old  Spanish  church  where  he  was  buried 
still  stands  and  looks  none  the  worse  for  wear,  but 
Columbus'  old  house  lias  fallen  to  ruin  and  trees  and 
shrubs  grow  in  the  patio,  while  vines  clamber  along 
the  old  walls,  hanging  in  whorls  and  clusters.  Santo 
Domingo  is  buill  around  Hie  town  square,  as  are  most 
Spanish  cities.  A  luxurious  park,  witli  a  bandstand 
in  the  center,  surrounded  by  a  moat,  borders  the  square. 
This  park  is  crossed   and  re-crossed   by   gravel    walks. 


Every  imaginable  tropical  plant  is  to  be  found  in  this 
park.  Faint  perfumes  permeate  the  air,  lending  to  the 
scene  an  oriental  atmosphere  of  phantasy  and  shadow. 
It  is  with  a  tinge  of  regret  that  Ave  take  leave  of 
Santo  Domingo,  for  we  would  like  to  remain  in  that 
park,  which  must  resemble  paradise. 


gT  last  we  point  for  home.  The  Spanish  Main  has 
revealed  to  us  many  new  and  strange  sights. 
The  Old  World  atmosphere  has  been  a  relief  from  all 
the  bustle  and  rush  at  home.  How  delightful  it  would 
be  to  implant  some  of  it  at  home.  Five  days  later  we 
make  our  first  landfall  of  the  United  States.  Every- 
one rushes  to  the  rail  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  his  native 
soil.  Shouts  of  happiness  go  up  from  the  passengers 
and  all  are  in  high  spirits.  We  pass  the  pilot  station 
and  a  sturdy  launch  comes  alongside  with  a  pilot  who 
will  guide  us  up  the  channel.  Once  more  we  take 
aboard  the  customs  officials  and  soon  after  we  make 
fast  to  the  dock,  happy  to  have  sailed  the  Spanish 
Main,  but  happier  still  to  be  home. 


THE  OLD  WORLD  FORCES  AT  OUR  LITERARY 
YORKTOWN 

(Continued  from  Page  19) 
Frank  Norris,  had  already  rejected  the  gilded  arti- 
ficiality of  James.  Their  object  was  the  attainment  of 
truth  and  reality  in  fiction.  They  felt  that  technio 
alone,  whatever  its  excellence,  was  not  enough.  That 
a  novel  to  be  worthy  of  the  name  must  be  life,  and 
American  life  unobscured  by  the  shadow  of  Anglo- 
Saxonism.  For  these  men,  Russian  realism,  when  it 
came,  was  a  guidebook  of  progress.  They  discovered 
in  it  that  everlasting  verity  that  James  had  sacrificed 
and  his  followers  had  never  attained.  But  even  as  the} 
were  attempting  to  follow  its  directions,  their  leaders 
were  cut  off  by  premature  death.  Crane  died  at  thirtjj 
and  Norris  at  thirty-two.  However,  their  work  wat 
carried  on  without  halt.  In  the  novels  of  their  sue 
cessors — Upton  Sinclair  and  Theodore  Dreiser — thdj 
spirit  of  Slavic  realism  was  definitely  embodied. 


© 


i IT  the  fiction  of  the  writers  in  both  of  tbest 
groups,  even  at  its  best,  had  serious  fiaws.  Ii 
the  enthusiasm  of  their  revolt  Crane  and  his  follower; 
were  entirely  too  willing  to  disregard  the  formal  ele 
ments  of  the  novel.  They  bad  no  time  for  the  technii 
of  James  or  the  French.  Today  the  tendency  is  to  i 
more  balanced  realism.  Our  novelists  are  coming  t< 
realize  that  craftsmanship  is  as  important  as  trutl 
and  that  without  either  the  novel  is  incomplete.  Th 
result  of  this  realization  is  to  be  found  in  the  appear 
ance  of  the  contemporary  novel  which  has  incorporat 
ed  in  equal  proportions  the  contributions  of  botl 
(Continued   on  Page  33) 


He  Got  69 

To  the  woods  went  a  student  named  Blank 
For  Zoological  specimens  or  flunk, 

He  found,  what  a  pity, 

A  black  striped  kitty, 
He  should  study  the  text,  'twas  a  . 


well- i  CToT 
MINE 


\      TiCKET.5 

Head-line  in  Newspaper 

"St.  Louis  goes  wild  as  Cardinals  return  home." 
Softmore:    And  I  thought  the  Eucharistic  Congress 
was  over  long  ago. 


Even  Your  Best  Friend 
May:     Oh!  I've  lost  my  breath. 

June :     Serves  you  right,  keep  away  from  my  Lis- 
terine. 


DID1 

You  "  V 

DlDHOl! 


California  boasts  of  their  enormous  fruits,  but  do 
they  know  that  Omaha  grows  such  large  vegetables 
that  three  policemen  can  sleep  on  one  beet?  Not  only 
that,  but  in  a  baseball  game  at  League  Park  two  play- 
ers were  run  down  and  tagged  out  in  a  pickle. 


Restaurantee :     Three  ham  sandwiches  and  I'll  take 
them  with  me. 

Restauranteur :     A  row  of  grunts  to  go  walking! 


Sign  on  the  Dean's  Door 

"Get  your  grades  here  and  pass  out  quietly." 


His  father's  name  was  Ferdinand, 
His  mother's  name  was  Liza, 
So  they  named  him  after  both  of  them 
And  called  him  Ferdiliza. 


Ego:    Do  you  know  what  would  happen  if  I  droppe< 
uit  of  society? 
Icono :    Yes,  they  would  spell  it  s-o-c-e-t-y. 


Student  time  saver:  Cross  out  the  words  that  are 
not  needed. 

Omaha,  Neb.,  Nov.      ,  1926. 
My  dear  (Parents,  sister,  one,  friend,  brother)  : 

I  think  college  is  (lovely,  good,  hotsy-totsy,  rotten). 
I  don't  see  how  I  can  continue  any  longer  without  (my 
heavies,  money,  sleep,  you,  my  private  cue).  The 
weather  here  has  been  fine  for  (school-work,  foot-ball, 
dancing,  the  top-coat  you  borrowed).  I  have  been  here 
two  weeks  and  I  have  done  nothing  but  (study,  pray, 
think  of  you,  duck  frat  rushes),  so  fervently  that  I 
think  I  will  soon  be  (an  alumnus,  minister  of  the  gos- 
pel, husband,  dead). 

Yours  (with  love,  always,  cordially,  and  yours  only, 
respectfully). 

I  will  be  home . 


Signed- 
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The  Song1  of  a  Client 
"lis  easy  enough  to  be  happy 
When  life  is  a  bright  sunny  wreath, 
But  the  man  worth  while  is  the  man  who  can  smile 
Just  after  he's  lost  his  front  teeth. 


Ipsa : 
Ipse : 


I  didn't  know  you  went  to  college. 

I  don't;  these  pants  belong  to  my  brother. 


This  was  among  the  college  entrance  examination 
questions:  "Use  the  word  spittoon  in  a  sentence." 
This  answer  admitted  the  applicant  to  a  diploma: 
"She  is  such  a  queen  that  I  don't  see  how  you  'ex- 
pectorator. '  " 


Will  everyone  please  rise  and  the  Glee  Club  will 
lead  in  singing  the  B.  V.  D.  song:  "Underwear  My 
Sweetie  is  Tonight?"  This  will  be  followed  by  a  ren- 
dition from  the  Iowa  Club,  singing  the  successor  to 
their  famous  corn  song:  "Stalk  About  My  Sweetie 
Now." 


People    that   live   in   glass    houses    shouldn't    throw 
wild  parties. 


What  a  wonderful  bon-fire  the  freshmen  can  build 
when  they  put  (heir  heads  together. 


Those  Hollywood  sheiks,  i1  serins,  musl  trade  in  their 
old  wives  as  often  as  the  ordinary  persons  trades  in 
his  old    Ford. 


Advice  to  Young  Attorneys 
Don't  carry  any  fire-arms  on  your  person,  you  may 
be  mistaken  for  a  highwayman. 


Wire  to  Hen-pecked  Husband:  "Your  wife  passed 
away  today.  Do  you  wish  to  have  her  buried,  interred, 
embalmed,  or  cremated?" 

The  Hen-pecked  Husband :  ' '  Give  her  the  whole 
works;  I  can't  take  a  chance  with  that  baby." 


Hints  for  Members  of  the  Journalism  Class.    A  Cate- 
chism Prepared  by  R.  E.  Porter. 

Q.     How  is  the  victim  usually  killed? 

(a)  With  a  blunt  instrument,  or 

(b)  By  an  infuriated  mate. 
Describe  the  woman. 
Nineteen,  pretty  and  petite. 
What  caused  the  bank  failure? 
Frozen  Assets. 

Over  what  did  the  polar  expeditions  fly? 
The  top  of  the  world. 

What  followed  the  newly  married  couple? 
The  best  wishes  of  their  many  friends. 
What  has  the  boy  done  who  accepted  a  job  in 
Chicago  as  shipping  clerk? 
Accepted  a  position  in  a  larger  field. 
What  is  said  of  the  prisoner? 
It  is  alleged. 

Who  was  caught  in  the  raid? 
A  group  of  prominent  society  people. 
What  is  the  value  of  a  rain? 
One  million  dollars. 
How  was  the  situation  viewed? 
With  alarm. 


History  I:  Do  they  have  the  Fourth  of  July  ir 
England? 

History  II:     Why,  certainly  not. 

History  I:  Well,  what  comes  between  the  Ihire 
and  fifth? 


If  wishes  were  horses  we  could  all  play  polo. 


EDUCATI 


JOSEPH  ORI-Lni 


North  America  Fifteen  Thousand  Years  Ago 


By  MARTIN  A.  MESSING 


a 


OW  would  you  like  to  have  lived  fifteen  thou- 
sand years  ago,  when  the  northern  half  of 
North  America  was  covered  with  a  vast  sheet 
if  ice  that  extended  south  to  within  aboid  a  hundred 
dies  of  Omaha?  That  comparatively  recent  period  in 
(he  history  of  the  world  is  known  to  English  and  Amer- 
can  geologists  as  the  Great  Ice  Age,  or  the  Glacial 
reriod.  At  that  time  the  earth  suffered  a  marked 
lowering  of  temperature  great  enough  to  cause  glacial 
jOnditions  to  exist  in  northern  Europe  and  America, 
mese  conditions  were  unlike  those  which  now  char- 
.cterize  the  Polar  regions.  That  is  to  say,  a  great 
heet  of  ice  covered  the  surface  of  the  earth  within 
ertain  well  defined  limits. 

No  one  can  say  with  absolute  certainty  that  a  time 
•f  glaciation  had  ever  existed  in  northern  Europe  ami 
■forth  America,  because  no  written  history,  or  any  kind 
>f  history  for  that  matter,  dates  back  that  far.  But, 
easoning  from  effects  to  cause,  there  is  no  alternative 
>ut  to  accept  the  ice-sheet  theory.  Furthermore,  the 
vidence  found  in  favor  of  the  ice-sheet  theory  has 
>een  accepted  by  most  geological  students  as  sufficient 
•roof  to  warrant  a  firm  belief  in  not  only  the  possi- 
'ility  but  even  the  very  probability  of  a  glacial  period. 

By  very  careful  and  extensive  investigation  of  the 
opography  of  the  country,  of  the  soil  composition,  and 
f  surface  conditions,  geologists  have  discovered  many 
igns  peculiar  to  the  action  of  large  masses  of  moving 
le.  The  most  striking  of  these  are  the  striae,  or  tine 
cratches  and  markings,  found  on  the  surface  of  hard 
ed-rocks    and    even    on    the   softer,    easily    weathered 


rocks  that  are  protected  by  a  covering  of  soil.  These 
markings  are  compared  with  those  found  beneath  the 
glaciers  of  the  Alps  and  the  ice-sheet  in  Greenland 
where  glacial  conditions  can  be  actually  studied.  Only 
one  cause  is  known  which  can  produce  markings  like 
these,  and  this  is  the  rasping  of  stones  and  boulders 
frozen  in  the  bottom  of  a  mass  of  moving  ice  accumu- 
lated upon  the  land  in  a  solid  sheet  of  great  extent 
and  depth.  As  these  striae  are  found  upon  the  rocky 
surface  of  British  America  and  our  own  country  to  a 
southern  limit  that  coincides  approximately  with  the 
course  of  the  Ohio  and  Missouri  rivers,  we  must  con- 
clude that  an  ice-sheet  has  covered  these  regions. 

At  the  opening  of  the  Glacial  Period  most  of  the  land 
surface  was  covered  by  a  deep  soil  grading  through 
partly  decayed  rock  to  solid.  In  areas  not  affected  by 
glaciation,  this  soil  is  undisturbed  and  lies  in  distinct 
Layers,  while  within  the  northern  glaciated  area  it  has 
everywhere  been  played  up  and  worked  over  by  the 
slowly  moving  ice-sheet,  and  at  the  disappearance  of 
the  ice,  the  greater  part  of  this  glacial  drift  was  left 
in  a  deposit  of  clay,  sand,  gravel  and  boulders,  mixed 
in  a  confused  mass,  which  is  called  till.  This  deposit 
varies  in  depth  within  wide  limits,  while  the  depth  of 
the  undisturbed  soil  is  more  uniform. 

HARGE  boulders  have  been  transported  long  dis- 
tances from  the  ledges  from  which  they  came. 
For  example,  the  large  Archean  boulders  of  northern 
Montana  and  the  upper  Saskatchewan  diserict,  deriv- 
ed from  the  Archean  belt  east  and  north  of  Lake  Win- 
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nipeg  and  about  Reindeer  Lake,  have  been  transport- 
ed about  550  miles.  Other  boulders  from  this  same 
origin  occur  in  Kansas,  Missouri,  and  Illinois.  Other 
rocks  have  been  transported  from  the  east  coast  of 
Hudson  Bay  to  the  opposite  coast,  a  distance  of  500 
miles. 

Another  proof  that  the  drift  was  formed  by  vast 
sheets  of  land  ice  is  supplied  by  terminal  moraines,  or 
hills,  knolls,  and  ridges  of  drift  heaped  along  the  ice 
border.  These  moraines  are  found  stretching  in  re- 
markably curved  and  looped  courses  across  the  North- 
ern States  from  Nantucket  and  Cape  Cod  to  North 
Dakota.  The  outermost  bounds  the  areas  that  were 
overspread  by  the  ice-sheet  during  the  late  part  of  the 
Glacial  Period,  and  others  mark  the  lines  where  the 
ice  border  paused  or  re-advanced  during  its  subsequent 
general  recession. 

Besides  the  striae,  till,  transportation  of  boulders, 
and  terminal  moraines,  we  have  as  proof  the  peculiar 
manner  in  which  hills  have  been  eroded.  The  sides 
toward  the  direction  from  which  the  ice  came  are  quite 
sloping,  smooth,  and  rounded,  while  their  opposite 
sides  are  steeper,  more  abrupt,  and  more  rugged. 

Another  proof,  although  not  so  important,  is  the 
observed  fact  that  valleys  parallel  to  the  course  of  the 
striae  are  broader  and  contain  less  detritus  than  those 
valleys  that  run  at  right  angles  to  the  flow  of  the  ice. 

These  signs  and  proofs  have  been  discovered  over 
nearly  all  of  the  North  American  continent  north  of 
the  40th  parellel  and  covering  an  area  of  approximate- 
ly 8,000,000  square  miles.  Accepting  the  evidence 
stated  above  as  due  to  the  action  of  ice,  we  conclude 
that  a  vast  sheet  of  ice  once  covered  this  part  of  the 
continent.  The  exact  boundaries,  as  determined  by 
the  outermost  prominent  moraines,  are  given  by  War- 
ren Upham,  in  his  volume  of  United  States  Geological 
Survey,  entitled  "The  Glacial  Lake  Agassiz,"  as  fol- 
lows: 

"From  Nantucket,  Martha's  Vineyard,  Block  Island, 
and  Long  Island,  it  (the  boundary)  runs  west-north- 
west across  northern  New  Jersey  and  northeastern 
Pennsylvania,  to  an  angle  near  Salamanca,  New  York, 
about  fifty  miles  south  of  Buffalo  and  the  eastern  end 
of  Lake  Erie ;  thence  it  passes  southwestward  into 
southern  Ohio;  thence  west-northwestward  and  north- 
ward in  numerous  long  loops  through  Indiana,  north- 
eastern Illinois,  and  Wisconsin,  to  an  angle  less  than 
seventy-five  miles  southeast  of  the  western  end  of  Lake 
Superior;  thence  southward  to  Des  Moines,  Iowa; 
thence  north-northwestward  to  the  head  of  the  Coteau 
des  Prairies;  again  southward  to  the  Missouri  River 
and  the  northeastern  edge  of  Nebraska;  thence  north- 
westward, very  irregular  lobate,  through  South  Da- 
kola    and   North    Dakota,    to   Wood    Mountain,    in   the 


southern  edge  of  Assiniboia;  thence  westward  by  the 
Cypress  Hills  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  on  the  inter 
national  boundary ;  and  thence  in  lobes  determined  bj 
the  mountainous  character  of  the  country,  across  north- 
western Montana,  the  narrow  northern  extremity  oi 
Idaho,  and  the  northeastern  edge  and  the  central  and 
western  parts  of  Washington,  to  the  Pacific  coast  or 
the  latitude  of  48  degrees,  Puget  Sound  and  the  Strait 
of  Juan  de  Fuca  being  wholly  inside  the  glaciated 
area."  So  much  for  the  southern  limits.  We  are  not 
much  interested  in  the  others. 

^^=^HE  thickness  of  this  vast  sheet  varied  from  five 
^^  hundred  to  perhaps  more  than  twelve  thousand 
feet.  The  average  was  perhaps  about  thirty-five  or 
thirty-six  hilndred  feet.  By  observation  and  calcula 
tion,  geologists  have  determined  these  figures  for  vari 
ous  parts  of  the  ice-sheet.  From  these  figures  and  the 
direction  of  flow  of  the  ice  as  indicated  by  striae 
geologists  have  concluded  that  there  were  two  main 
centers  from  which  the  ice  flowed.  The  largest  of 
these  was  the  Laurentide,  embracing  the  Laurentide 
highlands,  James  Bay,  a  portion  of  Hudson  Bay  and 
the  western  part  of  the  Archean  region  from  Lakes 
Superior  and  Winnipeg  to  Great  Slave  and  Great  Bear 
Lakes.  The  other  was  the  Cordilleran,  comprising  the 
north  central  part  of  British  Columbia. 

By  the  directions  in  which  the  boulders  have  been 
carried  from  their  original  ledges,  and  by  the  courses 
of  the  glacial  striae,  it  is  known  that  in  the  northern 
United  States  and  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Dominion 
of  Canada  these  ice  centers  moved  in  general  from 
north  to  south.  In  the  eastern  provinces  and  in  New 
England  its  current  was  prevailingly  southeastward, 
and  the  border  of  the  ice-sheet  was  pushed  into  the  At- 
lantic. In  the  region  of  the  Great  Lakes,  and  from  the 
Laurentide  Highlands,  James  Bay,  and  the  south  half 
of  Hudson  Bay  westward  nearly  to  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains, the  ice-flow  was  mostly  to  the  southwest  and 
south.  From  the  Cordilleran  center  the  ice  flowed  to- 
ward the  south,  west  and  northwest,  some  also  flow- 
ing eastward  through  the  mountain  passes  and  becom- 
ing confluent  with  the  Laurentide  ice,  floAved  thence 
to  the  south  and  a  little  to  the  north.  Along  the  north- 
ern edge  of  the  ice-sheet,  the  ice  flowed  outward,  name- 
ly, to  the  northwest,  north,  and  northeast.  This  flow, 
however,  was  slight. 

In  spite  of  the  conclusive  evidence  in  favor  of  the 
ice-sheet  theory,  there  are  still  some  people  who  hold 
to  either  of  two  other  explanations.  One  of  these  is 
the  diluvial  hypothesis,  which  attributes  the  formation 
of  the  deposits  to  floods.  The  other  is  the  drift  hy- 
pothesis which  supposes  that  the  deposits  were  formed 
(Continued  on  Page  33) 


t&he  School  for  Satire 


%  F.  R.  B. 
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QERHAPS  it  is  a  natural  by-product  of  our 
highly  specialized  civilization,  or  we  may 
catalogue  it  with  many  other  evils  and  bless- 
ings which  are  blamed  upon  the  late  war,  but  what- 
ever the  causes  to  which  it  owes  its  inception,  it  is 
evident  that  the  fast  few  years 
lave  witnessed  a  movement  in 
current  literature  which  may 
.jest  be  described  by  the  term 
'razzing." 

When  the  disillusioned  young- 
er set  of  literary  America  dis- 
severed that  life  was  not  all  a 
larold  Bell  Wright  romance, 
p,nd  eagerly  set  forth  to  give  the 
iurid  and  sometimes  sordid  de- 
tails, no  great  excitement  follow- 
ed upon  the  dramatic  expose, 
f he  world  had  been  told  so  often 
hat  it  was  an  old  story.  It  mere- 
y  meant  that  another  generation 
lad  begun  to  see  life  without 
he  aid  of  rose  colored  glasses. 

3ut  out  of  this  cry  of  shattered  dreams  there  began 
o  arise  a  new  spirit,  whose  attitude  was  one  of  satire 
nd  cynicism. 

Sinclair  Lewis  gave  to  the  world  a  Gopher  Prairie, 
asily  recognizable,  and  therefore,  somewhat  rankling 
q  the  middle-western  breast.  The  metropolitan  laugh- 
d,  but  the  rural  communities  were  bitter.  They  were 
stacked — unjustly,  they  said.  Then  came  Babbit, 
aore  finished,  more  satirical,  and  while  it  also  raised 
torms  of  protest,  the  justice  of  the  portrayal  was  un- 
eniable.  Lewis  had  created  a  character  which  was 
lso  a  type  and  which  would  live  after  his  writings 
ad  sunk  into  the  oblivion  that  awaits  journalistic 
:terature. 

*    |"BOUT  the  same  time  that  Lewis  graduated  from 

J_  the  short-story  to  the  satirical  novel,  Henry  L. 

lencken  began  his  iconoclasm  and  with  unholy  glee 
oured  an  incessant  barrage  on  the  gods  of  the  things 
js  they  are.  In  his  capacity  as  an  editor  the  imp  of 
Baltimore  gathered  around  himself  a  school  of  learned 


AS  the  "School  for  Scandal" 
become  the  "School  for  Sa- 
tire"? Do  we  razz  too 
much?  Is  it  better  to  boost  indis- 
criminately? "What  is  the  signifi- 
cance of  H.  L.  Mencken,  "The  Bad 
Boy  of  Baltimore"?  Of  Sinclair 
Lewis,  the  scourge  of  Main  Street 
and  Babbitry?  Is  Youth  too  blase 
and  skeptical?  These  questions  are 
answered  by  a  connoisseur  of  con- 
temporary literature  and  life  in 
this  thoughtful  article.  Shadows 
recommends    it.  I 


and  profound  bad  boys,  and  rhetorical  razzing  became 
the  accepted  mode. 

Other  magazines,  while  not  going  to  the  extremes 
of  the  "Mercury,"  began  to  feel  the  spirit  of  the 
chase,  and  with  objects  for  satire  existing  in  great 
abundance  the  procession  went 
merrily  on.  Taking  nothing  for 
granted  and  taking  nothing  seri- 
ously, they  lustily  swung  their 
cudgels  at  whatever  heads  might 
happen  to  be  within  striking 
distance.  The  outraged  dignity 
of  the  Bible  belt  and  kindred 
victims  served  only  as  new  ma- 
terial for  these  literary  bucca- 
neers as  they  rode  roughshod 
over  the  land.  They  seized  upon 
the  weapon  of  ridicule  to  tear 
down  the  defense  of  assumed 
dignity,  that  defense  which  so 
often  serves  as  a  cloak  to  hide  in- 
competence and  ignorance.  Not 
only  does  this  strain  of  skeptic- 
ism and  cynicism  color  the  literary  output  of  avowed 
radicals  but  it  has  begun  to  permeate  the  books  and 
magazines  appealing  to  a  more  conservative  element. 
Even  those  few  select  publications,  which  are  consider- 
ed by  the  elite  to  be  norms  of  morality,  have  felt  in 
some  degree  the  influence  of  this  cult  of  razzing.  Take 
up  a  current  issue  of  one  of  the  higher  class  magazines 
and  look  over  the  table  of  contents.  A  man  of  national 
prominence  questions  the  efficacy  of  capital  punish- 
ment and  other  strenuous  measures  in  dealing  with  our 
crime  wave,  and  even  denies  the  existence  of  such  a 
wave.  Here  is  a  logical  exposition  of  the  failure  of 
the  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave  to 
achieve  an  Utopia.  Democracy  is  razzed.  Convention- 
al ideas  of  morality,  national  and  local  politics,  col- 
leges and  churches  furnish  targets  for  the  rapier  thrust. 


'ND  what  is  the  significance  of  this  wave  of  skep- 
ticism ?  Does  it  ^mgur  an  impending  danger,  a 
red  terror  of  anarchy,  a  wholesome  destruction — or  is 
it  merely  a  pose,  a  facile  means  for  being  clever  and 
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attracting  attention?  It  is  evident  that  much  must 
be  discounted  for  cleverness  and  the  wish  of  the  author 
to  shine,  but  it  is  also  true  that  the  attitude  of  these 
writers  is  indicative  of  a  national  state  of  mind,  which 
is  as  much  the  result  as  the  cause  of  the  school  of 
razzing. 

If  these  products  of  the  school  for  satire  did  not 
cause  some  chuckling,  even  in  those  sections  of  the 
country  where  the  cows  outnumber  the  men,  it  would 
look  as  though  we  were  heading  toward  a  premature 
decadence.  If  the  national  sense  of  humor  has  become 
so  atrophied  as  not  to  respond  to  this  flood  of  literature 
so  plainly  addressed  to  it,  it  might  as  well  wrap  itself 
up  in  its  cloak  of  hidebound  self-satisfaction  and  wait 
for  tlic  rust  and  the  moth.  But,  that  there  is  much 
virility  left  in  this  not  so  senile  democracy  is  evident 
from  the  willingness  of  the  majority  of  its  citizens  to 
laugh  at  themselves ;  collectively,  of  course,  for  he  is 
indeed  a  rare  individual  who  can  sense  the  ludicrous 
in  his  own  conduct. 

There  is  such  a  thing  as  too  much  pointing  with 
pride,  and  a  national  or  mass  conceit  can  warp  the 
viewpoint  to  an  almost  unbelievelable  degree  of  astig- 
matism. So  also  on  this  same  principle  of  collective 
self-praise  do  communities,  societies  and  associations 
become  narrow  and  sectarian.  They  build  up  a  self- 
protecting  wall  which  they  sometimes  call  loyalty,  but 
this  wall  confines  their  vision  and  their  hearing  to  a 
narrow  limit.  The  men  who,  even  against  the  wishes 
of  the  builders,  succeed  in  breaking  down  this  wall 
do  a  real  service. 

OF  course,  the  attack  upon  the  accepted  order  of 
things  finds  many  followers  in  the  up  and  com- 
ing generation  who  have  just  discovered  their  capa- 
bilities for  independent  thought.  Youth  is  always  the 
•iconoclast,  impatient  of  what  appears  to  it  to  be  old 
fogyism.  They  wish  to  show  their  independence  and 
fondly  hope  to  become  the  prophets  of  tomorrow,  so 
they  blissfully  and  unconsciously  become  mere  disci- 
ples. But  in  following  the  lead  of  the  radicals,  the 
younger  set  shows  evidences  of  a  desire  for  independ- 
ent thoughl  and  opinions  and  to  that  extent  has  the 
skepticism  of  the  day  done  them  good.  If  the  college 
youth  gained  uothing  but  a  mere  parrol  learning,  and 
took  his  ideals  and  ideas  from  the  standardized  pack- 
ages offered  him,  there  would  indeed  be  cause  for 
alarm.  The  revolt  of  some  of  them  and  their  disin- 
clination to  subscribe  to  self-complacenl  dogmatism, 
at  least  promises  to  be  interesting.  So,  if  the  currenl 
cynicism  results  in  the  awakening  of  the  few  it  has 
not    been  in   vain. 

True  criticism  docs  not  consist  in  boosting,  neither 
is  it  found  at  its  besl  i qualifiedly  adverse  attacks. 


but  the  second  is  likely  to  result  as  a  reaction  from  the 
first   and  is  valuable   as   a   balancing   influence.     The 
present   wave   of  razzing   has   swept   into   prominence  ]i 
men  who  could  never  otherwise  achieve  formadibility.  j; 
They  seized  upon  the  opportunity  presented,  and  with  | 
a  certain  uncanny  knack  gathered  the  material  which 
existed  in  abundance  upon  every  side.     They  are  not  |t 
great  men  and  history  will  not  remember  them,  even  1 
though  it  will  owe  them  a  debt  of  gratitude.     Their  ji 
philosophy  contains  many  fallacies  and  is  often  based  j 
upon  false  premises.    Some  of  their  doctrines  are  per-  IIS 
nicious.     But  in  spite  of  all  this,  the  benefits  of  their  l 
work  outweigh  the  evils.   If,  in  the  murderous  barrage 
which  they  directed  toward  bigotry  and  shams,  truth  I 
also  suffered,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  enemies 
of  truth  were  the  greater  losers.     The  razzers  of  to-  | 
day  are  the  pioneers  of  tomorrow  and  if  there  is  nojll-' 
other  excuse  for  their  existence  than  the  humor  they  lj 
have  afforded  us,  they  have  served  us  well.     Consider-  j 
ing  everything,  the  influence  of  the  school  for  satire,/, 
has  been  for  the  good.  v 


THE  THEATRE  UNDER  THE  BIG  TOP 

(Continued  from  Page  11) 

things  as  mud  when  the  schedule  calls  for  a  night  auto 
trip;  cold  waves  that  carry  more  of  a  suggestion  of 
fur  coats  and  snowballs  than  coats  of  tan  and  tennis 
halls  which  the  play  demanded;  hotels  that  even  our 
grandfathers  would  have  balked  at ;  meals  of  which 
Hongkong  only  could  be  proud.  But  the  show  goes  ou. 
There  is  a  brighter  side.  A  Sunday  trip  to  Lake 
Manitoba,  a  lazy  afternoon  on  Lake  Killarney.  a  day 
at  Kenora  on  Lake  of  the  Woods,  a  week  on  Rainy 
Lake — these  are  the  experiences  that  I  shall  always 
treasure.  The  college-girl  superintendents,  on  wdiose 
capable  shoulders  fall  the  burden  of  managing  the 
local  end  of  the  Dominion  Chautauquas,  and  the  crew 
boys  who  handled  the  "set-ups"  in  each  town,  were 
the  most  interesting  and  likable  people  one  would  ever 
wish  to  meet.  They  are  usually  university  folks  from 
Calgary  or  Winnipeg,  typical  of  western  Canadian 
culture  and  thoroughly  democratic.  I  never  hope  to 
see  a  more  welcome  sight  than  one  of  our  favorite 
superintendents,  standing  on  some  lonely  station  plat- 
form with  a  handful  of  mail  from  '•The  States" — • 
home. 

[Y  confreres  in  art  in  Chautauqua  ranged  from 
baby  brown  hears  to  Russian  Grand  Opera  stars. 
They  followed  in  our  wake,  ijivino-  to  the  week's  pro- 
gram a  repertoire  of  music,  lectures,  drama  and  light 
amusement  that  must  have  brought  life  and  zest  into 
many  a  yearning  heart,  young  and  old. 

It    gave   me   keen   pleasure  to  he   a   part    of  such   an 
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idealistic  educational  force  in  a  land  apart  from  our 
own.  To  discover  at  first  hand  without  any  deep 
analysis  that  the  folks  across  the  line  up  north  are 
just  like  us,  that  their  emotions  are  ours,  their  fun 
our  fun,  was  a  source  of  some  satisfaction.  And  to 
help  prove  that  four  Yankees  can  pass  for  "Lunnon- 
ers"  right  in  the  midst  of  some  of  Johnny  Bull's  most 
loyal  subjects  was  an  assignment  I  took  great  delight 
in  finishing  with  a  passing  grade. 


THE   OLD  WORLD  FORCES  AT   OUR   LITERARY 
YORKTOWN 

(Continued  from  Page  26) 
France  and  Russia.  Gradually  the  school  of  James 
and  the  school  of  Crane  have  been  succeeded  by  a  new- 
:er  school  that  represents  the  union  of  their  tendencies. 
It  is  the  school  of  Sinclair  Lewis,  of  Willa  Gather,  of 
Sherwood  Anderson. 

y^^HE  work  of  these  authors  and  their  contempor- 
ary aries  marks  the  last  step  in  the  struggle  for 
literary  liberation.  With  their  advent  a  new  era  has 
been  inaugurated  in  American  fiction — an  era  of  na- 
tionalism. The  overlordship  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  tradi- 
tion has  ended.  Freed  from  its  fettering  dominance, 
(the  contemporary  novelist  is  coming  to  appreciate 
American  life  in  its  true  significance  and  to  depict  it 
in  its  true  proportions.  Through  the  aid  of  Franco- 
Russian  realism  he  has  become  the  second  great  apostle 
of  the  American  spirit. 


NORTH  AMERICA  FIFTEEN  THOUSAND  YEARS 
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(Continued  from  Page  30) 
mainly  by  icebergs  and  floating  ice.     Neither  of  these 
explanations   account   for  the   striae   markings   or  the 
peculiarly  eroded  hills.     Water  has  never  been  known 
to  accomplish  results  as  these. 

The  drift  theory,  evolved  by  Sir  C.  Lyell  before  the 
ice-sheet  hypothesis  was  established,  sought  to  explain 
[the  widely  spread  phenomenon  of  transported  blocks, 
boulder  clay  and  the  addied  deposits.  As  stated  above, 
the  transportation  and  distribution  of  "erratic  blocks," 
etc.,  had  been  effected  by  floating  icebergs.  This  view 
naturally  involved  a  considerable  and  widespread  sub- 
mergence of  land,  an  assumption  which  appeared  to 
receive  support  from  the  occasional  presence  of  marine 
shells  at  high  levels  in  the  drift  deposits. 

nAVING  thus  proven  the  existence  of  a  great  ice- 
sheet  over  the  northern  part  of  North  America 
at  some  time  in  the  past,  we  will  next  look  to  the 
causes.  It  is  thought,  and  with  good  reasons,  that 
the  earth  was  once  a  molten  mass.  As  the  outer  layer 
of  this  mass  cooled  it  formed  a  crust  which  was  rigid 


compared  to  the  plastic  inner  portion.  Further  cooling 
of  the  earth  contracted  its  volume,  and  caused  the 
hardened  crust  to  "buckle"  and  "heave"  in  places. 
In  this  way  mountains  were  formed.  As  time  went  on 
the  contraction  was  so  great  as  to  raise  portions  of  the 
surface  of  the  earth  high  above  the  rest.  Increase  in 
latitude  brought  a  decrease  in  temperature,  and  mois- 
ture-laden winds,  sweeping  over  these  high,  cold 
plateaus  deposited  large  quantities  of  snow,  which  re- 
maining from  year  to  year,  were  packed  and  frozen 
into  a  dense  sheet  of  ice  of  great  thickness  and  extent. 
Naturally  this  great  weight  caused  the  ice  to  move 
from  its  center  of  greatest  thickness  to  its  edges.  All 
these  statements  can  be  proven,  bvit  space  in  this  article 
does  not  permit  expansion.  However,  in  passing,  I 
will  say  that  the  many  fjords  that  indent  our  eastern 
coast  from  Maine  northward,  and  the  western  coast 
from  Puget  Sound  to  the  Arctic  Ocean  were  valleys 
and  river  beds  when  they  were  elevated  above  the  sea 
level.  Other  entirely  submerged  valleys  are  found  off 
the  coast  of  North  America  which  by  their  depth  show 
that  that  part  of  the  continent  was  at  one  time  at  least 
3,000  feet  above  its  present  level. 

Some  writers  advance  other  explanations  for  the 
cause  of  the  glacial  period,  siich  as  a  change  in  the  axis 
of  the  earth,  a  change  in  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  a 
variation  in  the  eccentricity  of  the  earth's  orbit,  but 
these  explanations  are  very  unsatisfactory. 

Now,  the  question  may  be  asked:  "When  did  all 
this  occur?"  The  exact  time  is  very  uncertain  and 
many  figures  are  given.  An  average  puts  the  figure 
for  the  close  of  the  Ice  Age  at  about  10,000  years  ago. 
Geologists  also  have  good  evidence  for  believing  that 
as  much  time  elapsed  between  some  of  the  advances 
of  the  ice.  Hence  it  is  sometimes  said  that  we  may  be 
living  today  in  an  Inter-Glacial  Period.  It  is  certain 
that  man  was  in  Europe  in  what  is  known  as  the  Che- 
lean  Epoch,  or  early  Pleistocene.  He  may  have  been 
in  America  at  the  same  time,  but  no  certain  evidence 
of  his  presence  has  been  found. 

Had  the  deposits  of  glaciated  regions  consisted  sole- 
ly of  boulder  clay,  little  difficulty  might  have  been  ex- 
perienced with  their  classification.  But  there  are  in- 
tercalcated  in  the  boulder  clays  those  irregularly  strati- 
fied and  partially  stratified  masses  of  sand,  gravel  and 
loam,  frequently  containing  marine  or  freshwater  shells 
and  layers  of  peat  with  plant  remains,  which  have 
given  rise  to  the  conception  of  "interglacial  epochs" — 
pauses  in  the  rigorous  conditions  of  glaciation,  when 
ice  sheets  dwindled  almost  entirely  away,  while  plants 
and  animals  re-established  themselves  on  the  newly 
exposed  soil. 

While  many  of  the  effects  produced  by  the  ice-sheet 
have  been  mentioned,  there  are  still  others  that  deserve 
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attention.  The  entire  area  included  within  the  limits 
reached  by  the  ice  has  been  worked  over,  the  general 
contour  of  the  land  has  been  rounded,  hills  have  been 
cut  down,  valleys  have  been  filled.  Although  the  work 
of  the  ice  in  this  respect  has  not  been  exceedingly  great, 
nevertheless  it  has  been  sufficient  to  change  the  topog- 
raphy of  the  country.  Perhaps  the  most  noticeable  of 
these  changes  is  the  one  observed  in  the  valleys  travers- 
ing the  country.  As  was  before  stated,  those  valleys 
along  which  the  ice  flowed  were  broadened  and  clean- 
ed out,  while  those  crossed  by  the  flow  of  ice  were  filled 
with  detritus. 

The  detritus  pushed  before  and  carried  along  by  the 
ice  formed  a  terminal  morane  wherever  the  ice  stopped 
its  advance.  Near  the  southern  edge  of  the  ice-sheet, 
oval  hills  of  boulder  clay,  known  as  drumlins,  were 
formed.  Other  deposits  were  formed  along  the  edge 
of  the  ice,  from  material  worked  over  by  water  and 
known  as  stratified  drift.  These  deposits  include  ir- 
regular hills  of  sand,  gravel  and  boulders,  called 
kames,  and  long  winding  ridges  of  the  same  material 
called  eskers.  These  latter  are  supposed  to  represent 
the  filled  channels  of  the  sub-glacial  rivers. 

XT  was  at  the  retreat  of  the  ice  front  that  topog- 
raphy was  most  modified,  the  terminal  moraines, 
at  each  pause  in  the  retreat,  damming  river  valleys, 
while  the  valleys  were  filled  sometimes  to  a  depth  of 
hundreds  of  feet  with  detritus.  Between  the  moranic 
dams  in  front  and  the  ice  in  the  rear,  great  lakes  were 
formed,  one  of  these,  Lake  Agassiz  in  Minnesota,  the 
Dakotas  and  Manitoba,  being  700  miles  long  north  and 
south.  At  the  same  time,  the  Great  Lakes  stood  at  a 
much  higher  level  than  now.  Their  outlet  through  the 
St.  Lawrence  River  was  still  blocked  with  ice,  and  they 
drained  by  various  channels  in  part  through  the  Chi- 
cago River  to  the  Mississippi,  in  part  by  other  outlets. 
At  a  later  stage  they  drained  through  the  Hudson  River 
and  thence  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  The  various  stages 
in  their  levels,  as  well  as  the  stages  in  the  levels  of 
Glacial  Lake  Agassiz,  are  shown  by  the  beaches  they 
left.  Since  these  beaches  are  not  now  horizontal  it  is 
known  that  changes  of  level  have  occurred  since  the 
Glacial  Period. 

Many  of  these  changes  in  level  are  a  result  of  the  re- 
moval of  the  vast  weight  of  the  ice-sheet.  The  retreat 
of  this  sheet  was  accompanied  or  preceeded  by  changes 
of  level  until  at  the  close  of  the  Ice  Age,  the  ocean  cov- 
ered what  is  now  dry  land  in  the  vicinity  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  River  and  Lake  Champlain.  The  climate  was 
milder  than  now.  Other  changes  in  level  and  altitude 
are  evident  elsewhere. 

Much  more  could  be  said  about  this  interesting  sub- 
ject,— in  fact,  entire  books  have  been  written  about  it, 


— and  this  article  has  just  begun  to  discuss  the  subjec 
But  it  contains  enough  matter  to  enable  the  reader 
get  some  idea  of  North  America  as  it  was  fifteen  tho 
sand  years  ago. 
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sion  of  the  soul.  The  poetic  genius  of  William  Word 
worth  gives  most  adequate  expression  to  the  whol 
some  inspiration  of  communion  with  Nature : 

"For  I  have  learned 
To  look  on  Nature,  not  as  in  the  hour 
Of  thoughtless  youth,  but  hearing  oftentimes 
The  still,  sad  music  of  humanity, 
Nor  harsh  nor  grating,  though  of  ample  power 
To  chasten  and  subdue.    And  I  have  felt 
A  presence  that  disturbs  me  with  the  joy 
Of  elevated  thoughts ;  a  sense  sublime 
Of  something  far  more  deeply  interfused, 
Whose  dwelling  is  the  light  of  setting  suns, 
And  the  round  ocean,  and  the  living  air, 
And  the  blue  sky,  and  in  the  mind  of  man ; 
A  motion  and  a  spirit,  that  impels, 
All  thinking  things,  all  objects  of  all  thought. 
And  rolls  through  all  things." 


And  the  poet  continues  to  pour  forth  the  joyoi 
recognition  of  the  debt  he  owes  to  the  uplifting  infl 
cnce  of  Nature : 


"Therefore  as  I  still 
A  lover  of  the  meadows  and  the  woods, 
And  mountains ;  and  of  all  that  we  behold 
From  the  green  earth ;  of  all  the  mighty  world, 
Of  eye,  and  ear, — both  what  they  half  create, 
And  what  perceive ;  well  pleased  to  recognize 
In  nature  and  the  language  of  the  sense, 
The  anchor  of  my  purest  thoughts,  the  nurse. 
The  guide,  the  guardian  of  my  heart,  and  soul 
Of  all  my  moral  being." 


!il 


DOR  is  the  poet  alone  capable  of  richness  of  spiri' 
ual  vision.     Let  us  hear  from  a  geoligist,  Job 
C.   Merriam,   who   set  forth   in   the  January   issue 
Scientific  Monthly,  1921,  in  the  following  words : 

"One  does  not  expect  a  geologist  to  state  his  viev 
on  philosophy  in  phrases  aiming  at  the  deeper  huma 
understanding,  and  yet  there  seems  reason  for  feelin 
that  the  wider  outlook  of  science  in  all  of  its  aspect 
lifts  us  up  to  the  identical  viewpoint  from  which  tl 
philosopher  and  the  poet  obtain  their  comprehensiv 
vision.  Unlike  the  philosopher  we  do  not  reach  bad 
ward  to  explain  the  origin  or  forward  to  interpret  tfl 
ultimate  purpose  of  Nature;  nor  can  we,  like  the  poe 
picture  in  words  with  fullness  of  meaning  the  vie'  ' 
which  opens  to  us,  but  the  type  of  landscape-  sprea 
before  us  and  the  training  of  the  eye  which  sees 
give  to  our  picture  a  measure  of  reality  which  its  sti 
pendous  magnitude   does  not  lessen.     Of  all  favore 
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len  the  geologist  and  the  paleontologist  see  the 
anorama  of  the  past  unrolled  in  clearest  reality.  To 
hem  the  life  record  is  not  written  in  doubtful  hierog- 
fphics  and  symbols.  It  represents  the  imprints  of 
ving  feet  that  have  never  ceased  to  advance  in  un- 
roken  procession  over  a  trail  that  winds  upwards 
irough  the  ages.  From  one  glimpse  at  footprints  on 
he  sands  of  time,  the  poet  in  the  person  of  Long- 
dlow,  gave  to  all  generations  a  Psalm  of  Life,  which 
as  found  response  in  the  ever  widening  circle  of 
uman  hearts.  Pointing  in  the  same  direction  but  of 
lfinitely  deeper  meaning  than  the  lines  of  the  poet, 
the  reality  of  the  story,  the  sermon,  the  poem  which 
le  geologist  sees,  which  must  of  necessity  reach  its 
icognition  through  his  eyes  and  its  expression  through 
is  voice." 

A  true  scientist  has  the  religious  attitude  towards 
fe.  Whenever  we  find  a  devotion  which  makes  the 
aite  seem  as  nothing  and  some  reality  to  which  it  at- 
ches  itself  as  all,  we  have  the  essentially  religious  at- 
tude.  All  such  surrenders  to  unselfish  ideals  are  dedi- 
itions  to  higher  causes.  They  abount  in  the  fragrance 
'  the  beautiful  and  carry  the  semblance  of  the  eternal, 
high  ideal  sets  the  self  free,  and  delivers  one  from 
lfishness.  Even  the  common,  ordinary,  every-day  ex- 
;riences  would  take  us  to  heaven  could  we  whole- 
:artedly  surrender  ourselves  to  them.  The  work-a- 
ly  world,  its  things  and  its  events  cause  trouble  of 
ind  and  pain  of  spirit  when  we  employ  them  for  our 
vn  sensation  and  enjoyment,  instead  of  making  use 
them  for  spiritual  and  unselfish  ends.  Man's  happi- 
iss  is  attained  not  through  getting,  but  through  giv- 
g  himself  to  what  is  greater  than  himself.  In  such 
ving  the  characteristic  traits  of  religion  are  ever 
esent. 

i^ELFISHNESS   is  the   unpardonable  sin   of  man. 

^/  It  is  his  failure  to  be  true  to  himself.     It  is  the 

jection  of  the  divine  in  him.     It  is  the  root  cause  of 

il  and  its  long  train  of  votaries,    It  is  the  fog  which 

scures  his  vision  and  hides  his  true  being.    It  is  the 

f  isk  that  conceals  the  divine  glow  in  his  face.    Devo- 

m  to  an  end  beyond  himself  leads  to  the  larger  life. 

m  human  nature  is  so  limited  that  the  absorption  into 

.iarger  end  is  impossible,  then  the  fate  of  man  is  in- 


ed  very  pitiable ! 

The  pursuit  of  science  calls  forth  the  spirit  of  un- 
fish  service.  Not  only  religious  movements  and 
>vements  for  greater  political  freedom,  but  science 
o  can  claim  its  martyrs.  Into  the  real  spirit  of 
enee  one  cannot  enter  without  knowing  of  the  fail- 
3S  and  successes,  of  the  hardships,  trials,  and  tribu- 
ions,  of  the  self-sacrifice  and  self-denial,  of  the  en- 
lsiasm  and  perseverance  of  the  men  who  slowly, 
•oriously,  untiringly  have  added  to  the  ever-expand- 
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ing  storehouse  of  scientific  fact  and  scientific  theory. 

Man  is  distinguished  from  the  other  species  of  crea- 
tion by  his  constant  conscious  endeavor  to  go  beyond 
his  own  physical  limitations  of  self  and  nature.  Pie 
has  succeeded  in  removing  many  of  the  barriers  of  an 
environment  to  which  he  no  longer  reacts  passively. 
He  comes  to  a  world  which  has  in  the  past  been  creat- 
ed by  the  will  and  power  of  his  predecessors.  Man  is 
a  dynamic  force.  Freedom  of  growth  should  charac- 
terize his  activities.  Freedom  of  growth  implies  free- 
dom for  creative  growth.  And  when  he  fails  to  do  his 
share  of  creative  work,  he  sins  against  the  self,  the 
infinite,  the  eternal  in  him.  His  salvation  lies  in  forg- 
ing beyond  the  circumference  of  the  circle  in  which  he 
feels  himself  the  self-center.  To  go  beyond  this  cir- 
cumscribed boundary,  to  realize  the  infinite,  he  must 
learn  to  surrender  cheerfully  the  material,  the  finite. 

Tins  giving  up  of  finite  interests  dear  to  man  at  first 
involves  suffering,  hazard,  hardship.  The  steep  path 
to  realization  is  lined  with  thorns.  The  infinite  is  at- 
tained only  by  the  brave,  the  sincere,  the  back-boned 
and  not  the  wish-boned,  the  stout-hearted,  the  vision- 
souled.  The  worth-while  in  life  comes  through  effort. 
The  worth-while  is  like  oil  in  seed,  like  butter  in  milk, 
like  water  in  soil.  We  must  apply  pressure  to  obtain 
oil;  church  milk  to  have  butter;  dig  the  ground  to  have 
water.  Till  the  goal  is  obtained  we  meet  unforseen 
dangers  and  unavoidable  risks.  We  have  to  fight  with 
the  finite  not  merely  physical  wars  but  wars  of  the 
spirit  as  well.  All  progress  comes  as  a  result  of  giving 
up  and  casting  off  the  finite.  The  young  mother,  pos- 
sessed of  charms,  grace  and  beauty,  throws  them  all 
away  for  the  higher  pleasure  of  beholding  her  first- 
born. It  does  not  matter  if  this  pleasure  comes  in 
anguish  at  the  cost  of  her  charms  and  even  at  the  peril 
of  her  life.  The  fragrant  and  brilliant  flower  dies  for 
the  sake  of  the  fruit,  the  fruit  for  the  sake  of  the  seed, 
the  seed  for  the  sake  of  the  plant.  Struggle  and  sac- 
rifice are  the  world's  supreme  blessing.  It  is  the  travail 
accompanying  the  birth  of  a  higher  soul.  It  is  the  at- 
tempt of  the  infinite  to  break  through  the  dark  and 
narrow  womb  of  the  finite. 

y^^UROUGHOUT  the  ages  in  every  clime  artists  and 
V^y  scientists  and  philosophers  have  formed  a  small 
community  isolated  from  and  oft  unknown  to  the  great 
mass  of  men.  They  worked  on  unrecognized  and  oft 
under  the  most  trying  difficulties.  They  worked  to- 
gether, as  all  human  being  should,  for  humanity.  While 
most  other  workers  were  lost  in  the  maze  of  competi- 
tion and  bloody  jealousy,  they  understood  and  prac- 
ticed democracy  and  emulation.  They  maintained 
themeslves  by  the  glow  that  creative  work  kindles  in 
the  soul  and  kept  alive  through  all  the  vicissitudes  of 
society  the  principle  of  loyalty  to   the   human   spirit. 


- 


In  the  past  they  were  oft  the  bright  light  in  the  midst 
of  abject  darkness;  in  the  present  day  they  are  the 
true  aristocrats  without  whom  democracy  cannot  ex- 
ist. The  cultivation  of  art  and  science  and  philosophy 
and  religion  in  their  highest  aspects  is  ever  more  vi- 
tally necessary  to  the  progress  of  the  world  than  ma- 
terial prosperity. 

Who  shall  be  called  a  scientist  ?  Dr.  Hermann  von  ~\fi 
Schulte,  dean  of  Creighton  Medical  School,  once  state    ;i 
that  the  highest  aim  of  a  medical  school  should  be  t 
turn  out  young  men  and  young  women  who  would  liv  h 
for  the  profession  and  not  by  the  profession.     Para 
phrasing  Dr.  Schulte 's  statement  of  ideals,  we  may  a    : 
say  that  he  is  a  scientist  who,  possessed  of  purpose  ai 
vision,  lives  for  his  work  and  not  by  his  work.    He  is 
scientist  who  is  saturated  with  a  disinterested  love  fo 
the  l^niverse  and  whose  work  is  but  a  revelation  of  h 
soul,  which  exclaims : 


it- 


Jit 


"I  am  part  of  all  that  I  have  met; 
Yet  all  experience  is  an  arch  wherethro' 
Gleams  that  untravel  world  whose  margin  fades 
Forever  and  forever  when  I  move. 
How  dull  it  were  to  pause,  to  make  an  end, 
To  rust  unburnish'd,  not  to  shine  in  use! 
As  tho'  to  breathe  is  life!    Life  piled  on  life 
Were  all  too  little,  and  of  one  to  me 
Little  remains,  but  every  hour  is  saved 
From  that  eternal  silence,  something  more 
A  bringer  of  new  things,  and  vile  it  were 
For  some  three  scores  to  store  and  hoard  myself, 
And  this  great  spirit  yearning  in  desire 
To  follow  knowledge,  like  a  sinking  star, 
Beyond  the  utmost  bound  of  human  thought.*' 


ton 


8 
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When   one   trained  in  science   turns    his   work   intcjb 
drudgery  for  higher  wages  he  cannot  achieve  sciencet 
When  he  neglects  the  deeper  aims  of  science  and  al 
lows  the  canker  of  commercialism  to  bore  its  devastat 
ing   way   into  the   finest    virtues  of  his  calling,  he  collp 
tents  himself  wTith  evanescent  shadows  rather  than  witH 
permanent  realities,  with  chaff  instead  of  with  wheati 
He  is  then  no  more  a  scientist  than  the  individual  wh< 
swats   flies   is  an   entomologist ;   than   the    helper   whi 
washes  beakers   and  test  tubes,   a   chemist ;   than 
man  who  weeds  the   garden,   a  botanist.     He  who 
master  of  technique  only  is  not  a  scientist.    The  makeu 
of  rhyming  lines  with  a   certain  number  of  feet,  bu'ij 
without  any  creative  ideal  or  spiritual  vision  is  a  versi. 
tier,  and  not  a  poet.   The  product  of  his  efforts  is  verset 
not  poetry.    Technique  is  but  a  link  in  the  chain,  and  \i 
cannot  substitute  for  essence  or  make  up  for  vitalit 
Technique  alone  is  like  a  ship  without  a  rudder,  a  Pa 
without  a  light,  a  violin  without  music,  a  religion  with 
out  faith.     Nor  is  the  man  with  the  "dollar  and  cent' 
motive   a  scientist,  "who  is  sorry   that   the  numerou 
stars  in  the  midnight  sky,  which  hang  in  the  air 
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)se  do  not  come  to  earth  for  the  street  lighting 
;  help  the  tax-payer." 

s  often  said  that  this  is  a  scientific  age  and  it 
frequently  believed  that  science  is  concerned 
beauty  but  with  cold  facts.  This  is  far  from 
1.  Facts,  even  cold  facts,  cannot  be  discovered 
the  illumination  derived  from  intellectual 
ind  poetic  vision.  Yet  how  often  do  we  find 
>veries  of  science  utilized  but  the  spirit  that 
i  then  discarded !  When  the  discoveries  of 
ire  used  with  no  sense  of  the  larger  service 
y  render,  the  shadow  only  is  taken.     The  age 

•  is  an  age  of  science  exploited.  Whenever 
ditions  prevail  no  noble  use  can  be  made  of  the 
laced  by  science  in  the  hands  of  man. 

E  contemplates  Nature  at  work  and  teaches  the 
|)f  labor.  Nature  is  plebeian.  She  yields  no 
thout  pains.  He  who  would  pluck  from  her 
isures  must  go  forth  and  labor. 

\'s  like  straw  upon  the  surface  flow, 

|ho  would  search  for  pearls  must  dive  below." 

i  the  logical  existence  of  the  laboratory,  the 
i)  which  has  succeeded  in  replacing  the  old  idea 
irity  with  the  new  idea  of  first-hand  knowl- 
liere  the  individual,  through  self-reliance  and 
iity,  acquires  the  fundamental  basis  of  his 
re  by  discovering  truth  for  himself.  There 
I  to  substitute  facts  for  appearances  and  dem- 
fis  for  impressions.  There  he  learns  from 
tat  with  the  obedience  of  a  slave  but  with  the 
(iscernment  of  a  judge. 

lay  we  emphasize  the  importance  of  the  labora- 
Icecalling  the  appeal  of  Pasteur  on  learning 
1:  on  his  long  looked-for  laboratory  had  ceas- 
f  he  conquests  useful  to  humanity  touch  your 
•you  remain  confounded  between  the  marvels 
f  telegraphy,  of  anaesthesia,  or  the  daguerreo- 
iltnany  other  admirable  discoveries — if  you  are 

V  the  share  your  country  may  boast  in  these 
■3-then,  I  implore  you,  take  some  interest  in 
■  ed  dwellings  meaningly  described  as  labora- 

|sk  that  they  may  be  multiplied  and  complet- 

*  are  the  temples  of  the  future,  of  riches  and 
tlrhere  humanity  grows  greater,  better,  strong- 
•she  can  learn  to  read  the  works  of  Nature, 
a  progress  and  universal  harmony,  while  hu- 
s  iwn  works  are  too  often  those  of  barbarism, 

J.sm,  and  of  destruction." 

®  we  apply  the  laboratory  method,  we  are 
t^  ek  with  the  fact  that  whenever  we  ask 
a  piestion,  we  invariably  get  the  same  answer 
d  ye  ask  the  question  in  exactly  the  same  man- 
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ner.  Nature  works  with  regularity,  with  system  I 
it  is  the  work  of  science  to  discover  this  regulail 
observing  phenomena  and  grouping  them  accorc 
lines  of  similarity  and  of  difference.  Science  cl 
knowledge  for  the  purpose  of  seeking  explanat 
natural  phenomena.  And  these  explanations  ha's 
eagerly  sought  by  hundreds  of  individuals,  c 
after  century,  oft  with  no  other  stimulus  than  \ 
rived  from  the  feeling  and  conviction  of  tn 
truth's  sake,  or  with  no  other  motive  than  the  al 
one  of  helping  forward  the  march  of  humanity 
Science  impresses  the  moral  lesson  that  Naturt 
in  the  spirit  of  harmony,  interdependence,  ai 
democracy.  Her  results  are  accompanied  with  ec 
mutual  co-operation,  and  impartiality.  Her  laws 
nize  no  creed,  no  race,  no  tradition,  no  prejudice 
hold  good  for  the  rich  and  the  poor  alike.  I 
individual  to  be  imbued  truly  with  the  scientific 
means,  indeed,  to  breathe  the  air  of  undefiled  i 
and  to  saturate  his  life-blood  with  an  antid 
smallness,  narrow-mindedness  and  hypocrisy, 
idealizes  usefulness.  Nothing  is  at  rest  and 
stagnates,  for  Nature  is  dynamic.  Every  obj< 
mate  and  inanimate,  has  its  function.  Man  is 
center  of  the  universe ;  at  best  he  plays  h 
Science  impresses  him  with  this  fact,  humani: 
and  teaches  him  humility,  consideration  for 
man  and  fellow-beast.  Abraham  Coles  expre 
same  thought  in  the  lines: 

' '  I  value  science — none  can  praise  it  more, 
It  gives  ten  thousand  motives  to  adore, 
Be  it  religious  as  it  ought  to  be 
The  heart  it  humbles,  and  it  bows  the  kne 

Science  teaches  that  "the  universe  is  the  n 
tion  of  one  grand  creative  thought,  as  compr 
in  the  diversity  of  its  parts  as  it  is  grand  in  t 
of  the  whole.  These  parts  have  been  so  won 
joined  and  skillfully  wrought  that  each  is  linl, 
each,  and  one  with  all.  In  Nature's  economy 
is  superfluous,  and  what  seems  to  our  feeb 
least  important  is  essential  to  complete  the 
the  plan."    In  the  words  of  our  Longfellow: 

"Nothing  useless  is  or  low, 

Each  thing  in  its  place  is  best 
And  what  seems  but  idle  show — 
Strengthens  and  supports  the  rest." 

As  we  look  into  the  knowledge  so  far  gathe 
lation  to  natural  phenomena,  we  find  it  has  I 
bulky  and  complete  that  it  has  been  necessary 
it  into  smaller  parcels.  Each  such  parcel  is1 
science,  and  includes  more  or  less  a  distinct 
knowledge.  For  the  sake  of  convenience  we 
chemistry,  physics,  biology,  geology,  astroi 
though   one   science  at   times   overlaps  the  c 
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jthere  are  fine  gradations,  but  rarely  abrupt  de- 
lions. 

poundaries  between  the  sciences  are  arbitrary 

id  to  disappear  as  the  sciences  progress.      The 

lies  of  one  science  often  find  striking  and  sug- 

!    illustration    in    the    phenomena    of    another. 

he  most  beautiful   applications   of  physics   are 

i  astronomy,  in  anatomy  and  in  physiology ;  the 

smarkable    uses    of    chemistry    in    the    field    of 

i    All  sciences  gain  by  mutual  support.     There 

Kges  in   the   history   of   every   science   when   its 

s   came    from    applying   to    its    subject    matter 

sonceptions  of  the   relations   of  one  branch   to 

.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  scientific  progress  con- 

r  the  greater  part,  in  such  resorts  to  a  larger 

^is.  In  the  words  of  James  Russell  Lowell :  "The 

definition  of  Science  is  that  breadth  and  im- 

ty  of  view  which  liberates  the  mind  from  spe- 

and  enables  it  to  organize  whatever  we  learn, 

it  becomes  real  knowledge  being  brought  into 

d  helpful  relations  with  the  rest." 

3  task  of  discovering  particular  facts  and  gen- 

•al  laws,  of  systematizing,  classifying,  correlat- 

[  interpreting  has  just  begun.     The  astronomer 

engaged  in  studying  the  infinitely  great.     The 

j  and  the   physicist   are   still   investigating  the 

y  small — the  molecule,  the  atom,  the  ion,  the 

.    The  botanist,  the  zoologist,  the  physiologist, 

ll  eriologist  are  still  increasing  the  rich  harvest 

Resting  phenomena  concerning  complicated  life 

s.     The  psychologist  is  still  delving  into  the 

'  of  human  action.      The  embryologist  is  yet 

ig  the  first  chapters  of  genesis.     The  geologist 

paleontologist  are  still  extracting  history  from 

of  ages.  These  accumlated  treasures,  indeed, 
irvelous,  and  yet  as  each  year  rolls  by  we  find 

like  Balboa,  looking  down  from  the  mountain 
biding  an  infinite  and  beautiful  expense,  yet  un- 
it!. We  feel  with  Sir  Isaac  Newton  like  children 
g  shells  on  the  shores  of  an  infinite  sea.  The 
•ntinues  to  widen,  and  new  problems,  new 
i  new  viewpoint  loom  larger  before  us.  To 
Jt'seph  Priestley:  "In  completing  one  discovery 
llr  fail  to  get  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  others 
il  we  could  have  no  idea  before,  so  that  we  can- 
9  one  doubt  without  creating  new  ones."  It 
hat 

e  unfinished  window  in  Aladdin's  tower 
ifinished  must  remain." 

i 

we,  therefore,  give  up  in  despair1?  By  no 
Let  us  listen  to  the  words  of  hope  uttered  by 
'ennyson : 
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"Yet  I  doubt  not  thro'  the  ages  one 
Increasing  purpose  runs, 
And  the  thoughts  of  men  are  widened 
With  the  process  of  the  suns. 

Not  in  vain  the  distance  beckons, 

Forward,  forward  let  us  range, 
Let  the  great  world  spur  forever  down 

The  ringing  groves  of  change." 

To  the  investigator  in  science  who  chivalrously  trav- 
els forth  to  explore  the  yet  untrodden,  the  work  of 
minute  and  careful  experimentation,  close  observation, 
and  proper  deduction  seems  difficult  and  at  times  hope- 
less. "Oft  in  the  maze,  he  is  hardly  able,"  to  use  the 
language  of  Mathew  Arnold,  "to  see  it  clearly  and  to 
see  it  whole."  But  through  the  roots  of  science  are 
bitter,  its  fruit  is  sweet." 


A  FEW  TIPS  RED-HOT   FROM  THE   GRIDIRON 

(Continued  from  Page  12) 

and  the  North  Dakota  Aggies  were  just  breakfast  food. 
But  the  Kansas  Aggies  were  a  tough  flanksteak,  and 
Wynne's  young  team  wasn't  quite  ready  for  meat. 
The  score  was  12  to  0,  in  the  southerners'  favor,  but  it 
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doesn't  begin  to  tell  what  a  tough  life  the  Blueja 
the  cocky  Farmers  during  three  periods  of  the   , 
At  that,  there  was  plenty  of  glory  in  the  defeat 
Kansas  U's  Jayhawks  let  the  Aggies  roll  up  t 
seven  points  against  them.    A  week  alter  came  a1| 
scrappy,    fast-running   team   from   John    Carroli 
Wynne  saved  his  brawn  and  won  by  outsmartir 
Carrollers  in  the  early  moments  of  the  contest 
though  outgained  two  to  one,  Marquette  took  a< 
age  of  the  Homecoming  Day  jinx  to  hand  the  Bh 
a   21-to-0  trimming.      It   was   a   colorful   game, 
plenty  of  open  field  work,  a  succession  of  long 
long  punting,  and  cruel  breaks.     As  usual,  the  li 
decided  the  contest,  and  they  went  to  the  more 
team.     Then,  last  Saturday,  the  Regis  Rangers 
an  awful  scare  into  the  over-confident  Creightc 
who  finally  managed  to  squeeze  out  a  26-to-21  vi 
thanks  to  the  sprinting  of  Sas  Keane  and  the  1 
off -tackle  stabs  of  Gordon  O'Connor.    That's  the  i 
to  date.     There  are  three  games  left  on  the  scfci 
two    of   them    conference    games   with   South  II 
State  and  South  Dakota  University.     Both  the  1 1 
teams  have  an  irritating  habit  of  pointing  for  C 
ton.     Moreover,  the  North  Central  Conference 
pionship  is  hanging  in  the  balance,  and  the  ne: 
weeks  will  decide  the  issue.     On  Thanksgiving 
Idaho  University,  which  staged  such  a  thrilling  i 
tion  of  passing  last  Thanksgiving,  will  come  he 
the   second   annual   intersectional    game   betwei 
two  schools. 


E 


'OR  a  while  it  looked  as  if  the  Bluejays 
get  a  trip  to  the  land  of  Aloha,  as  the  Unil 
of  Hawaii  was  bidding  for  a  game  there  early 
cember.  But  train  and  boat  connections  ma  l 
trip  an  impossibility,  and  the  University  was  foi 
turn  down  the  opportunity  to  bask  in  the  lii 
all  by  its  lonesome.  But  it  shows  that  Creij 
gridiron  fame  is  spreading  even  among  the  little 
men  that  call  Uncle  Sam  daddy. 

It's  late  November  now,  and  the  most  coloi' 
college  games  will  be  yielding  in  a  few  short  w>| 
the  indoor  sports.    The  first  taste  of  turkey  on  lj 
giving  will  also  be  the  last  taste  of  pigskin  for 
But  as  the  football  day  fades  into  twilight,  the 
on  the  1926  campaign  begins  to  take  shape — »■ 
pair  of  coaches,  a  great  captain,  a  great  team 
great   record.     And   as   for   1927,    what 's   the 
worrying?       Here    come    Coach    Joe    Speicher 
shirted    huskies,    with    murder    in    their    stout 
football  in  their  smart  heads,  power  in  their  big 
speed  in  their  long  legs,  and  fight  all  over  the 
give  thanks  with  a  will,  my  hearties ! 


*> 


^^ 


The  stag  at  eve 


THIS  fellow  missed  out  on  a  heavy  date  tonight 
l»y  the  close  margin  of  one  phone-call.  But 
don't  waste  pity  on  him.  He  has  his  jimmy- 
pipe  and  a  tidy  red  tin  of  Prince  Albert  .  .  • 
grand  little  pals  in  time  of  stress. 

When  that  cool,  comforting  smoke  comes 
curling  up  the  pipe-stem,  troubles  evanesce  with 
every  puff.  For  P.  A.  is  The  National  Joy 
Smoke  in  fact  as  well  as  phrase.  Cool  as  a 
money-lender.  Sweet  as  a  check  from  home. 
Fragrant  as  a  pine-grove  on  a  damp  morning. 

You'll  like  Prince  Albert  better  than  any 
other  tobacco  you  ever  packed  into  a  pipe. 
You'll  like  the  friendly  way  it  treats  your  tongue 
and  throat.  You'll  like  the  way  it  helps  you  over 
the  rough  spots.  Buy  a  tidy  red  tin  today  and  see! 


P.  A.  is  sold  everywhere  in 
tidy  red  tins,  pound  and  half- 
pound  tin  humidors,  and 
pound  crystal-glass  humidors 
with  sponge-moistener  top. 
And  always  with  every  bit 
of  bite  and  parch  removed  by 
the  Prince  Albert  process. 


>RINGE  ALBERT 

— no   other   tobacco   is   like   it! 


©  1926,  R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco 
Company,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 
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High  Class  Machines  o'f  Every  Make  For  Rent 
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University  of  Notre  Dame 


KNUTE  K.  ROCKNE. 

DIRECTOR   OF  ATHLETICS 
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November  12,  1925 


Burdick  Cabinet  Company,  Milton,  Wisconsin. 

The  Zoalite  in  the  made-to-order  case  received  just  before  the  Army  game. 

We  have  used  it  in  a  considerable  number  of  cases  and  we  find  it  is  the  best  thing  we  have  had  yet  for  Charley- 
horses,  bruises  and  similar  types  of  injuries.     I  certainly  would  not  be  without  it  from  now  on. 

Kindest  regards.     I  am,  very  sincerely, 

Signed:     KNUTE  K.  ROCKNE. 


Sold  and 
Guaranteed  by 


SEILER   SURGICAL   CO.,    1818  Farnam  St.,  Omaha,  Nebr. 


